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The confidence of Alpha Factor . . . 
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what you're wearing. 
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BE THE 
BEST 
YOU CAN 
BE!! 

Elite/Gym-Kin can make the 
difference. With more than 200 
different styles of leotards, 
warmups, men's wear, and 
accessories, it's no wonder that 
winners wear Elite/Gym-Kin. 

Every Elite/Gym-Kin style is 
available in a rainbow of colors, 
with a wide variety of options, so 
that you can choose the look that 
best suits you and your team. And 
if you like, we'll custom design a 
leotard and warmup for your own 
very special look. All you have to 
do is ask. 

And there’s more. For 1986-87, 
Elite/Gym-Kin introduces The One 
Stop Shop — a complete line of 
specialty gymnastics items like 
T-shirts, pins, ribbons, and much 
more! All just a convenient toll- 
free call away. So, be the best you 
can be. Insist on Elite/Gym-Kin. 


Call tall-free for 
ordering information 

1 - 800 - 34^-4087 

In PA, AK, HI, and Canada, 
callcollect, 21}-}76-6522. 


WINNERS WEAR 


Gjaches, instructors: send catalog request on school or business letterhead. All others, send $J.50 to: 
The Elice/Gym-Kin,Dcpi.US,1230 Spnice Street, Reading, PA 19602 
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Praise the 
Unsung Heroes 

By Mike Jack! 

USGF Executive Director 

e have just recently com- 
pleted the 22nd USGF Na- 
tional Convention. From 
comments we have re- 
ceived, it seems this recent Con- 
gress in St. Louis was one of our 
best. Many changes have taken 
place over the years since the very 
first USGF Congress. Perhaps the 
greatest impact on our sport has 
been made by the numerous people 
who have willingly given up their 
personal time to help gymnastics 
progress. There are too many to 
mention but it is appropriate that 
we try to identify these people. 

Many of these volunteers 
have become interested in gymnas- 
tics through a variety of ways. 
Perhaps they simply saw a gym- 
nastics event on television, at- 
tended a local competition, or even 
had a child or relative participate 
in the sport. Once they partici- 
pated, they became interested 
enough to continue their involve- 
ment and have since helped to 
shape our sport’s future. They have 
become judges, scoring assistants, 
meet directors, runners or 
flashers, equipment movers, and 
taken hundreds of other positions 
that are required to run our sport’s 
activities, competitions, and prog- 
rams. Without these people, most 
of our events would not take place. 
Equipment would not be set up at 
competitions and, if there was a 
competition, there would be no 
awards to present when it was over. 

Every time there is a compe- 
tition conducted anywhere in the 
United States, dozens and dozens 
of volunteers are needed to assist 
and make sure these events take 
place. They help with the promo- 
tion, organization, transportation, 
decorations, ticket sales and many 
other aspects of each competition. 
How many times have we walked 
into a gymnasium that is all ready 
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for the competition. The chairs are 
in place, the equipment is set up 
properly, the decorations are in 
place and all that is needed are 
the athletes and judges. Seldom do 
we think about the people who sac- 
rificed their personal time to make 
sure that all of these items were 
taken care of so that we could con- 
duct our gymnastics event. 

There are tens of thousands 
of gymnastics competitions that 
are conducted all across the coun- 
try each year. Each one of these 
events requires a tremendous 
amount of volunteer support. 
These people are a tribute to our 
sport and without them, our sport 
would be very different. At the 
same time, there is another group 
of individuals that works just as 
tirelessly. These are the people 
who assist us in coordinating, 
creating, directing, and adminis- 
tering our many gymnastics prog- 
rams. They are judges and coaches 
and administrators who serve on 
the many committees that organize 
and create the programs that have 
become so important to our sport’s 
growth and success. It is extremely 
complicated to try to meet the de- 
mands of the great variety of gym- 
nasts all across the country. Great 
thought and concern is given to all 
of the issues and questions that 
arise specific to our three gymnas- 
tics disciplines: men’s, women’s, 
and rhythmic. There are hundreds 
of people that serve on the numer- 
ous committees that assist in the 
administration and management 
of the sport They give countless 
hours to our sport’s direction and 
usually receive much more criti- 
cism than thanks. But without 
these individuals, we would lack 
the structure that allows us to 
progress. Their constant diligence 
and genuine concern could never 
be questioned. There are really no 
rewards here; only if you realize 
how important the work is. Then, 
the accomplishment of the task is 
the only thing that can create the 
satisfaction. 


Continued on page 43 
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Tribute 
To A 

Champion 

By Mike Botkin 

USA Gymnastics Editor 


M ary Lou Eetton retired. 
Before she bowed out of 
the competitive side of 
gymnastics, there was 
much speculation as to her partici- 
pation in the 1988 Olympics. Now 
there is none. 

What can be said about a 
gymnast who changed the entire 
atmosphere of gymnastics in the 
United States? In that golden mo- 
ment in the summer of 1984, she 
vaulted her way into the hearts of 
millions of people worldwide who, 
if they weren’t before, were gym- 
nastics fans after she hopped and 
waved her way back to the 
sidelines after receiving a second 
10.00. 



Oh, and that smile. America 
would come to know that smile bet- 
ter than their own in years follow- 
ing the Olympics. But, in that 
moment after she had secured the 
gold all-around medal, it epitomized 
what the Olympics were all about. 
America was finally a winner. 

When she was younger, she 
was a wild gymnast. It was at a 
junior meet in Colorado Springs 
where her eventual coach Bela 
Karolyi first noticed her. “Oh, she 
was falling all over the place, espe- 
cially beam. I thought, this kidhas 
no discipline, but I could tell she 
was very talented though.” 

But what the coach did notice 
was a firey determination that was 
to become her trademark. “She 
didn’t get upset when she fell, she 
got mad. 1 could see the competi- 
tive fire in her eyes. Nadia (Com- 
aneci) had the same kind of desire 
and that’s what made her a great 
champion,” said Karolyi. 

Karolyi is a winner and Mary 
Lou developed into a great winner 
under his strict guidance. The year 
before the ’84 Games, Mary Lou 
won every meet she entered includ- 
ing the Championships of the USA 
and Olympic Trials. 

To me, her success was in- 
credible considering her only in- 
ternational experience was in the 
Chunichi Cup in 1983, which she 
won. In fact, she became the first, 
and only, American to win the 
prestigious event. 

There was a special bond be- 
tween Mary Lou and her coach. “I 
have never been so close to a gym- 
nast as I was to Mary Lou,” said 
Karolyi. “She was very open, 
which made it easy for me to coach. 
Her emotions were like an open 
book. You knew exactly where you 
stood with her.” Iferolyi and 
Retton still maintain close con- 
tact, by phone, with neither hav- 
ing the time to sit down and write 
letters. “Oh, she calls me about her 
dog, her school, and everything. 
She is still the same Mary Lou.” 
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Soon, the whole nation came 
to know her, not as the pixie gym- 
nast who made a country proud, 
but as a media star. Her face and 
name became as common as the 
products she endorsed. Her busy 
promotional schedule kept her out 
of the gym, which kept her out of 
competitions. She did come back 
long enough to win her unpre- 
cedented third American Cup title 
which was amazing considering 
her schedule. 

Because of her commercial 
success, she became a fixed figure 
in America’s eye and the exposure 
she received was unprecedented 
for a gymnast. Her name was ban- 
tered about by the press and her 
popularity wanned. 



But to the gymnastics com- 
munity, those thousands of little 
girls who still dream of someday 
becoming like Mary Lou, the 
dream still lives. She is our only 
all-around Olympic champion 
and, despite all of the controversy 
that surrounded her active com- 
mercial endorsement schedule, 
she remains an Olympic champion 
and should be treated as such. She 
changed the course of gymnastics 
in America. She was a major part 
of the overnight growth the sport 
is still enjoying. She is the reason 
clubs had to create waiting lists 
for little girls who were suddenly 
interested in gymnastics. 


So now she’s out of competi- 
tive gymnastics and it’s time to get 
on with the rest of her life. The 
Mary Lou publicity fever is dying. 
Her fitness albums are now on sale 
for $1.99. Her television commer- 
cials, which once seemed to domi- 
nate the airwaves, are now seldom 
seen. Now is the perfect time for 


us to look back and remember 
those emotional and patriotic mo- 
ments she provided during the 
summer of 1984. 

Today, more than ever, we 
need to say, “Thank you Mary Lou. 
You’re still special with us.” 
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LETTERS 


RSG Camp 

Outstanding 

Success 

Dear Editor: 

A s a head coach for the Class 
I Rhythmic Gymnastics De- 
velopmental Camp that was 
held at the Olympic Training 
Center (OTC), Colorado ^rings 
Aug. 14 - Aug. 21, 1 feel an obligation 
to write a short non-official report. 
On a scale from 1 to 10 it was 9 - 
plus (I always leave room for im- 
provement!) Seriously, the organiza- 
tion, coaching and atmosphere were 
outstanding. 

The gymnasts (35 of them) 
were extemely well behaved, very 
enthusiastic and receptive, and 
always on time. The schedule was 
hectic. Instructions (tvrice daily) 
were in ballet, modem dance, spe- 
cial conditioning, general condition- 
ing, character dance, equipment 
work, seminars on judging, nutri- 
tion, etc. And still we could see 
“hungry eyes.’’ They wanted more, 
'lb see so much love for the sport 
was a pleasure. 

It is my duty and pleasure to 
acknowledge Maureen Broderick 
for the outstanding job of organiz- 
ing the camp and keeping every- 
thing going smoothly. I strongly feel 
that without her exceptional or- 
ganizational talent we wouldn’t 
have had such a great camp. She 
indeed deserves a round of 
applause. 

The staff consisted of the guest 
coadi from Japan - Yukikolhdauchi 
- what a dehghtful lady she is! Kids 
just loved her enthusiasm, deep 
knowledge of rhythmic gymnastics 
and her creativity and wonderful 
way of teaching. 

Bunny LeBlanc - her deep 
knowledge in nutrition, and special 
conditioning made the girls aware 
of the proper ways to diet. She made 
every effort to have the OTC clinic 
available for our gymnasts to take 
tests and work with the nu- 
tritionist. They went home with 


much knowledge on nutrition and 
conditioning. Jolie Barretta is vi- 
brant and alive. She taught great 
classes in ballet and body align- 
ment. Kathy Brym is an excellant 
teacher with superior knowledge in 
rhythmic gymnastics. 

So as you can see, we couldn’t 
go wrong with a staff like that. 

I would like to thank you very 
much for supporting the sport of 
rhythmic gymnastics, the sport I 
love so very much. 

Truly ^urs, 

Marina Davidovich 
RS. Looking forward to the next 
years’camp. 

The State Meet 

Dear Editor: 

M y name is Kym Manchester. 
I am 14 years old and I live 
in Bremerton. Washing- 
ton. I was recently in the 
Class III state meet. 

I wrote a poem about the state 
meet and I was hoping you would 
enter it in USA Gymnastics. 

Here me andmy team sit and wait, 
For the results of the most 
important called “State” 

Mfe’ve waited for this day for so 
so long, 

We kept our courage and we stayed 
strong. 

During the meet we did our best, 
And as we saw, so did the rest. 

My coach said “To have fun,” 

But our main goal was to be No. 1. 
^11 here they come, 
the results are in, 

And to our disappointment 
we didn’t WIN. 

VJe tried to smile and not look sad. 
Cause No. 2 isn’t that bad. 

Our coach said that we did great, 
And after that we went out 
and ate!!!! 

By Kym Manchester 
Bremerton, Washington 


Get It Straight 

Dear Editor: 

I was sorry to see, once again, 
your confusion over the very 
talented Joyce Wilbom and 
Angie Denkins inyour last two 
issues of USA Gymnastics. 

Joyce Wilbom, from NORTH 
STARS, trains in Fairfield, New 
Jersey under the direction of Tony 
Gehman and Shelia Lehner. Joyce 
received the bronze medal at the 
Goodwill Games. Joyce is the na- 
tional vaulting champion and she 
is ranked third in the U.S. Joyce 
placed second all-around and first 
on floor at the Pacific Alliance 
Meet in Macau. 

Angie Denkins, from WILL- 
MOOR, trains in Willingboro, New 
Jersey, under the direction of Lois 
Musgrave. Angie is the beam 
champion for the USA. 

I do not understand how you 
can confuse these two, hard work- 
ing, talented gymnasts tivicel 
These girls, their coaches, and 
their clubs deserve the proper rec- 
ognition. They have worked so very 
hard that you owe it to them to 
properly investigate your informa- 
tion. One mistake is understandable. 
Two mistakes (in a row) is unfor- 
giveable. 

Thank 5 ^ 00 , 

Cathy Pinkel 
State Director-NJ 
Editor’s Note: I would like to 
apologize fijr the confusion involv- 
ing these two fine gymnasts. They 
are as popular in this office as they 
are in their respective gyms or 
while at international competi- 
tions. Again, USA Gymnastics 
apologizes for this error. 


U.S GYMNASTICS TRAINING CENTERS 
WORLD’S FINEST SUMMER GYMNASTS CAMP 
EOR 

BOYS - GIRLS - COACHES 

—LOCATION— 

Massachusetts Maritime Academy, Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts. 

Surrounded by ocean, sand, blue skies, & the Cape Cod Canal. 

—SESSIONS— 

1. July 5-10 2. July 12-17 3. July 19-24 

—COST— 

1 Session $285.00 2 Sessions $560.00 3 Sessions S830.00 

Multiple sessions - $30.00 per session for week ends. 

—STAFF— 

OLYMPIC GYMNASTS & COACHES - WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
GYMNASTS & COACHES - SENIOR & JR. NATIONAL TEAM MEMBERS 

-FACILITY- 

WORLD’S FINEST GYMNASTICS CAMP FACILITIES 
• The largest gymnastics gym & portable pit system of any U.S. camp. 

• The most modern camp - Bar none! 

• Even your own private ocean beach 

PROGRAM 

All Gymnasts must attend 4 classes each day, plus our evening programs. If a child wishes he or she 
may attend 2 other optional work outs, each day. 

RECREATION 

CAMPER STAFF SKIT NIGHTS - CAMP DANCES— 

BEAUTIFUL OCEAN BEACH - INDOOR 25 METER POOL 
DAILY & EVENING CONTESTS FOR AWARDS & PRIZES 
OUR PHILOSOPHY IS HARD WORK WITH LOTS OF 
SAFE, FUN, ACTIVITIES 

r FOR COMPLETE CAMP INFORMATION 1 

TOLL FREE 

U.S.A. EXCEPT MASSACHUSETTS 1-800-ICA-TUCK 
MASSACHUSETTS (617) 771-2118 
CANADA - 1-800-223-FLIP 
& OR WRITE 

U.S.G.T.C. For our full, color, free Camp Brochure 


U.S.G.T.C. 

Box 442, Hyannis, MA 02601 
Home Phone: Michael Jacobson (617) 771-2118 
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Having children is very 
traumatic as most parents know. 
Trying to interpret their garbled 
language oftentimes is even more 
traumatic. Add to that an attempt 
to understand their perception of 
things, and it’s sometimes down- 
right impossible. You would swear 
they have been smoking their 
crayons, instead of coloring with 
them. 

I experienced arecentrevival 
of the “perception gap” which 
exists between my children and 
me, when one of my kids (who will 
remain unnamed to protect the in- 
nocent) asked me why so many 
songs talked about “standing on 
your liver,” Luckily, I was not driv- 


ing or drinking anything at the 
time. Or worse, driving and drink- 
ing, as I simply sat with mouth 
agape and attempted to fathom 
this one out, before blurting out a 
very intelligent sounding .... 
“WHAT DID YOU SAY?” 

After some very calm (I was 
very proud of myself) attempts at 
arriving at more information on 
which to base my answer, I gleaned 
that he was referring to the lines 
from two songs. One is the theme 
song from Jewel of the Nile and 
the other is a title of a song by Mr. 
Mister. What he was referring to 
was “Stand and Deliver.” In both 
instances, the subject is referring 
to honoring a commitment, stand- 
ing up for something, making your 
word count, etc. 

Now, I have so far in my short 
time as a parent explained; 


Stand 

OnYour 

Liver 

By Robert Cowan 

Men’s Program Administrator 


a. “What makes it rain, Daddy?” 

b. “Why do the fireworks come 
out different colors, Daddy?” 

c. “When you close the re- 
frigerator, where does the light 
go?” 

d. “How does the thermos know 
the difference between hot 
things and cold things?” 

e. Etc, etc, etc. 

I was really concerned about 
this one. We have not gotten to the 
birds and the bees, yet. But teach- 
ing a child about commitment can 
be real tough. It is one of those 
things best learned by doing, not 
hearing. It has to be experienced 
to be understood. You know what 
I mean? 

Imagine, then, my delight 
when my child, after seeing my 
stumbling attempt to put all my 


20 years of coaching speeches and 
my philosophy about life, winning 
and devotion into words, began to 
take the initiative and explain to 
me what “standing on your liver” 
means. 

He said, “Doesn’t it mean 
that you finish what you start? 
Like if I go out for the team, I stay 
all season? If I sign up for a meet, 
I get in the best shape possible and 
compete my very hardest? If I 
promise some kid at school a 
baseball card, ’cause I think I’ve 
got dupies (extras) and then I find 
out I only have one of Hank Aaron, 
I still give it to him? Doesn’t it 
mean keeping your word, Dad? 
Huh? Isn’t that it?” 


My mind was answering him, 
but my throat was so full of my 
heart that no sound would come 
out. YES! YES! that’s it! Out of the 
mouths of babes, as they say. 
Simplicity. Honoring a commit- 
ment. Keeping your word. Putting 
up or shutting up. STANDING ON 
YOUR LIVER! 

Wfe are constantly criticized 
by other nations because of the 
American penchant for "rising to 
the occasion” with “one for the Gip- 
per” speeches and relying on natu- 
ral athletes with great gifts of tal- 
ent to do the job for us. The Soviet 
Union boasts that they have less 
natural talent than any other na- 
tion (not necessarily a thing I 
would brag about) and that they 
must develop their athletes from 
the raw. 

Continued on page 43 
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AMERKiK 


AMF American, an official sponsor 
of the United States Gymnastics Federation, 
is the all-around favorite. The one selected 
for use in the Olympics, and the Olympic 
Trials, the World Gymnastics Champion- 
ships, the Pan American Games, the World 
University Games... and many other major 
tours and meets. 

Why this unequaled popularity? 
Because our concern rests with the athlete. 
Because we believe gymnastic apparatus 
should enhance an athlete's performance, 
never hinder it. 


It’s no wonder AMF American is the 
choice of champions. Shouldn’t it be your 
choice, too? Bring out the best in your , 
athletes, bring out AMF American. 

For information ^out the complete 
line, call Ken Cysewski at 1-800-247-5978 
toll-free today. Tblex 910-520-1031. 


r ■ 


American 

200 American Avenue 
leSeison, Iowa 50I29.USA 
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New Faces, 
Veterans gather 
in St. Louis. 

By Mike Botkin 

T he “Gateway to 
the West," St. 
Louis, was the 
site for the %2x\A 
annual USGF 
Congress, It was 
in the shadow of 
the Arch that a record- 
setting 1,200 gymnastics 
professionals gathered 
for a weekend of positive 
information sharing. 

“1 think if you had 
to sum it all up, this is 
the first Congress I can 
remember where the par- 
ticipants came in with 
such a broad, positive at- 
titude," said Mike Jacki, 
executive director of the 
USGF. “I thought every- 
body went home enriched 
and full of enthusiasm,” 
shared Cheryl Grace, as- 
sistant executive director. 

There were many 
new faces involved in this 
year's Congress presenta- 
tions. Many long-time 
Congress attendees were 
given their first opportu- 
nity to pass on their 
knowledge to fellow 
coaches. More than 60 
different topics and sub- 
jects were covered during 
the four-day event. 



But it wasn’t just 
the new blood that added 
a special spark to this 
year’s gathering. Ses- 
sions by veterans, such as 
Jackie Pie and Delene 
Darst on international 
protocol for judges and 
coadies, kept overflow 
crowds riveted with in- 
terest. BelaKarolyi shared 
his thoughts on how the 
Romanian team and offi- 
cials viewed the Amer- 
icans when they came to 
town. More than 36 
hours of lectures and de- 
monstrations were tar- 
geted for men's coaches 
and judges. And, as al- 
ways, Kathy Johnson cap- 
tivated coaches, judges 
and athletes alike with 
her inspirational seminar 
on motivation. 

The enthusiasm at 
the Congress points to 
one thing: the excite- 
ment is building for 1988. 

The swelling of 
pride and emotion was 
capped by the awards 
banquet, at which our 
sport’s best and brightest 
were honored. A short 
video presentation, set to 
music, recalled the mo- 
ments of triumph at the 
1984 Olympics. Its mes- 
sage was simple — to 
work hard and to work 
together as Team USA 
prepares for 1988. 


T o become the 
very best is the 
goal of every 
athlete. Tb be 
named as the 
best by a vote of 
your peers, often 
ranks higher than per- 
sonal triumph. A high- 
light of this, and every, 
Congress is the presenta- 
tion of the athlete of the 
year and coach of the year 
awards. To honor the best 
and to celebrate their 
achievements provides a 
goal for every gymnast to 
strive for. 

Among those hon- 
ored at the final awards 
banquet for their con- 
tributions to the sport 
were Jennifer Sey and 
her coach Donna Strauss; 
Tim Daggett, his coach 
Yefim Furmin, and Diane 
Simpson. Rhythmic coach 
Alla Svirsky was also 
honored. 

Almost one year 
ago, Sey suffered a severe 
injury that could have 
ended her gymnastics 
career. Instead, the deter- 
mined 17-year-old came 
back to become not only 
the 1986 senior TOimen’s 
National Champion, but 
also to be named “Wamen’s 
Gymnast Of The Year.” 
She was voted gym- 
nast of the year by her 
peers, the U.S. national 
team members. Sey’s 
coach, Strauss, was voted 
“Women’s Coach Of The 
Year” by other national 
coaches. Strauss, with 
her husband, Bill, are 
head coaches at the Par- 
kettes Club in Allen- 

!For a copy of the 
Congress video of Olym- 
pic highlights, plus two 
other music/gymnastics 
videos, send $16.95 to the 
USGF’s Merchandising 
Department. Ask for 
“USGF Music Videos,” 
order #2901. Proceeds 
will go toward the train- 
ing of the U.S. National 
Team.) 


SEX 

DAGGETT, 

SIMPSON, 

NAMED GYMNASTS 
OF THE YEAR 


By Susan Polakoff 



town. Pa. Not only do the 
Strauss’ coach Sey, but 
national team members 
Hope Spivey (second 
ranked) and Alyssa Sol- 
omon (fourth ranked). 

1984 Olympian Tim 
Daggett was voted “Menh 
Gymnast Of The Year.” 
Daggett, the 1986 Men's 
National All-Around 
Champion, graduated re- 
cently from UCLA. His 
coach, Yefim Purman, 
was named “Men’s Coach 
Of The Year.” 

Daggett, 24, is train- 
ing full-time for the 1988 
Olympics. “This is one of 
the few times you’ll see me 
in a suit,” Daggett told 
the crowd after accepting 
his award. “I’ll be working 
out in the gym most of the 
time from now until 
1988.” 

Furman, a Soviet 
emigrent who recently 
obtained his U.S. citizen- 


ship, is assistant gym- 
nastics coach at UCLA. 
He was a Soviet National 
Team member in the 
early 1970 s. 

Diane Simpson, 17, 
from Evan.ston, 111., was 
named “Rhythmic Gym- 
nast Of The Year.” Her 
most recent victory came 
this summer in Houston, 
Texas, at the U.S. Olym- 
pic Festival, where she 
defeated defending Festi- 
val champion Marina 
Kunyavsky. She finished 
12th in the all-around at 
the Goodwill Games, the 
highest U.S. finish in 
rhythmic gymnastics. 
Simpson is coached by 
Irina Vdovets of Illinois 
Rhythmics. 

“Miythmic Coach Of 
The Year” was Alla Svir- 
sky of the successful LA 
Li^ts Club in Los Angeles. 
(Svirsky coaches National 
Champion Kunyavksy.) 


Four Inducted 
Into HaU Of 
Fame 

D uring a special 
ceremony at the 
1986 Congress 
banquet, four 
distinguished 
members of the 
gymnastics com- 
munity were honored 
with gymnastics highest 
award being inducted 
into the Gymnastics Hall 
of Fame. 

Ebr accomplishments 
and service to the com- 
munity, Barbara Galleher 
Tonry, Vannie Edwards. 
Ernestine ‘Ernie’ Weaver 
and Makoto Sakamoto 
received the award. 

Dr. Bill Sands, a 
leading gymnastics re- 
searcher, was presented 
the Richard ‘Dick’ Gros- 
ser Award. Grosser, who 
passed away last year, 
was a leading innovator 
of gymnastics equipment 
and is responsible for the 
great progress gymnasts 
have been able to make. 

Every year the Fed- 
eration cites individuals 
for their contributions to 
the sport and this year 
four worthy candidates 
were honored. Distin- 
guished Service Awards 
went to Sue Ammerman, 
Roe Kreutzer, Gary Ale- 
xander and 'Tom Gardner. 

St. Louis Chosen As 
Site Of 1987 USGF 
Congress 

Due to the positive 
remarks and overall suc- 
cess of the 1986 USGF 
Congress, the 1987 ver- 
sion of the USGF Con- 
gress will return to St. 
Louis and the Adam’s 
Mark Hotel. October 1-4 
has been set. For updated 
information, consult fu- 
ture issues of USA Gym- 
nastics magazine. 
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BEE POLLEN: 



FITNESS 



By James J. Campbell, M.D. 

Member, U.S.G.F. Sport'imp.dicuu-' Committee 


A very serious young athlete 
wants to do as much as he 
or she can to achieve perfec- 
tion in sport. Unfortunately, 
companies and individual promot- 
ers know this all too well, and are 
quite willing to exploit these de- 
sires with unfounded claims that 
their products have unique proper- 
ties that provide a competitive 
edge. 

Such is the case with recent 
promotions of bee pollen products, 
which not only do not live up to 
their claims, but may actually 
pose very serious health hazards 
to unwary athletes. One company 
has made direct appeals to the 
gymnastics community regaiding 
its pollen products. 

Promotions claim that 
athletes can increase energy, 
strength, and stamina by the use 
of a bee pollen product. Of course, 
substantiation of this claim is not 
offered by reference to scientifi- 
cally conducted studies. In fact, 
there is only one valid study on 
this subject in recent scientific lit- 
erature. This study is cited by C. 
Lauerman,' and was conducted 


over a two-year period by the Na- 
tional Athletic Trainer’s Associa- 
tion. It was done in a prospective, 
double-blind manner la planned- 
ahead study, in which neither the 
researchers nor the users of the 
products know who is using the 
pollen until the results are 
analyzed). The study concluded 
that no differences could be dis- 
cerned between users and non- 
users in performance, metaboli.sm, 
or workout training. So much for 
the “performance edge.” 

Approximately 35-40 years 
ago, oral consumption of pollens 
was used by allei^ists as therapy 
for various allergies. The practice 
has been a common home remedy 
for allergy for many years. It is 
thus not surprising that the 
“health food” industry has prom- 
oted the use of pollen, Although 
the use of oral allergens persists 
among a minority of practitioners, 
consumption of pollens has been 
abandonned by most contempo- 
rary allergists. One of the reasons 
for this was the high incidence of 
side-effects. Feinberg, et.al.’ cited 
gastriontestinal symptoms and 


discomforts in 33 percent of the 
users, and asthma attacks in 3.6 
percent. Eight percent of the sub- 
jects actually acquired new aller- 
gies! This experience points to a 
variety of undesirable conse- 
quences of pollen consump- 
tion, which would not seem to 
be healthful, much less ad- 
vantageous, to an athlete. 

But don’t count on the prom- 
oters to tell you about any of this. 
Indeed, popular books and pam- 
phlets^^"’' (some produced and dis- 
tributed by manufacturers) go out 
of their way to emphasize the 
safety of pollen. Some have 
claimed that its process elimi- 
nated the possibility of allergic 
reactions. This claim is met with 
skepticism by Varro Tyler, Ph.D., 
a plant expert and pharmacologist 
at fhirdue University. He points 
out that even small components of 
pollen are capable of inducing al- 
lergic reactions.' 

The most serious allergic 
reaction possible is anaphylaxis. 
This refers to an event in which 
exposure to a sub.stance causes a 
rapid reaction leading to a loss of 
blood pressure, swelling of the air- 
way, respiratory distress, and 
death. In some circumstances, 
such a reaction can become intense 
within a matter of a few minutes. 
At least four such reactions to bee 
pollen have been reported in the 
medical literature."® In one case, 
the reaction began 15 minutes 
after ingestion of the bee pollen. 
Within 30 minutes, treatment 
with intravenous medication was 
necessary to maintain a normal 
blood pressure. The individual had 
to be admitted to the hospital. 

In a trip to the local super- 
market and a few health-food out- 
lets, inspecting a variety of bee pol- 
len offerings, I noted that there 
were no warnings about these 
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FITNESS 


health hazards on any of the prod- 
ucts. Another interesting observa- 
tion was the price that one is asked 
to pay for the questionable benefits 
ofbee pollen. On average, the price 
demanded was approximately 
$19.00 per pound, which makes it 
one of the most expensive “foods” 
available. One cannot compare the 
nutritional value to other foods, 
because the manufacturers (of 
course) do not give a nutritional 
analysis on their packages. It 
would seem safe to say, however, 
that an athlete could find less ex- 
pensive sources of good nutrition. 
Tablet forms and pollen/vitamin 
combinations were not any bar- 
gain either, generally exceeding 
other products in price by two to 
three times. On the other hand, 
one can easily see why the man- 
ufacturers and promoters are so ex- 
cited by these products. 

In summary, there are many 
reasons to be wary of bee pollen: 

1) If you already have aller- 
gies, these products may be ex- 
tremely dangerous for you. 

2) If you do not have allergies, 
it is nonetheless possible to suffer 
a variety of side effects, and you 
should be aware of these. 

3) It is possible to develop al- 
lergies with use of these products. 

4) Claims made for unique 
nutritional properties of bee pol- 
len are not substantiated. 

5) Claims made for unique 
benefits to athletes are also not 
substantiated, and have been re- 
futed in a scientific study. 

My advice is: don’t get stung! 
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Junior 
Boys Hold 
Their Own 

By Ed Burch 

T he 1986 Brazil 
Cup began in 
Porte Alegre, 
Brazil, August 5. 
Competition was 
between a U.S. 
team consisting 
of Mike Chaplin, Chainey 
Umphrey, and Ted Dimas 
(all from Albuquerque, 
NM), a West German 
team, two Brazilian 
teams, and Tony Pineda, 
the lone competitor from 
Mexico. This meet lasted 
3% hours, due in great 
part to poor judging. This 
made the meet very long, 
and was reflected in the 
final team results; USA 
- 3rd, West Germany - 
2nd, and Brazil - team 
champion. It also had tre- 
mendous impact on the 
all-around and indi- 
vidual event results. 

The second competi- 
tion was to be held in 
Curritiba, but was can- 
celled due to faulty 
equipment. Instead, the 


gymnasts performed in 
exhibition before the 
crowd of 2,000, with only 
the U.S. team performing 
full routines on five 
events (no parallel bars). 

The individual fi- 
nals were held in Sal 
Paulo before a very ap- 
preciative crowd of about 
2,000. This session was 
marred by a ^st German 
equipment protest that 
resulted in the removal 
and replacement of the 
parallel bars and horizon- 
tal bar, just 10 minutes 
prior to competition. 

Floor Exercise: All of 
the skills performed by 
the U.S. were well exe- 
cuted, but the all-too- 
numerous 0.1 and 0.2 
landing deductions pre- 
vented the boys from 
scoring well. In addition, 
some problems in officia- 
ting led to scores that did 
not necessarily accu- 
rately reflect the quality 
of the performances. 
Skills performed in- 
cluded three full-in back 
outs (two by the U.S.), 
double layout, one Ara- 
bian double front, and 
many full punch fronts 
done to pick up the cheap 
“D.” 


Pommel Horse: Ger- 

many showed the best 
pommel horse work in 
terms of speed and execu- 
tion. Pineda was the best 
individual performer, with 
his beautiful flair hand 
full pirouette dismount. 
He did seem to be exces- 
sive in the amount of 
flair work in his routine, 
however. There were 
many pommel Russians 
performed in routines for 
the “D” value, and 
everyone finished with 
some form of straddled 
handstand dismount. 
Chaplin was the best U.S. 
performer, and Umphrey 
also did quite well, but 
both need a significant 
improvement in their dif- 
ficulty levels. One m^or 
point of emphasis we 
need is in the develop- 
ment of piked handstand 

Still Rings: The U.S. 
team was far superior on 
this event, but the scores 
did not reflect this fact. 
All of the gymnasts had 
at least two Ds, including 
Yamawakis (double whip- 
pets), whippet swing 
handstand, and a double 
layout. Chaplin’s Yama- 
waki to lockarm back up- 
rise handstand was most 
impressive. 

Vault: The U.S. team was 
very good in this event. 
Chaplin’s one arm pike 
handspring front, Um- 
phrey’s tucked cuervo, 
and Dimas’ cartwheel 
pike front were well done 
and stood out from the 
large number of very 
stock vaults. One Brazi- 
lian did execute a truly 
outstanding cartwheel- 
pike straddle side salto. 
Parallel Bars: This was 
the worst event for the 
U.S. team, and, in gen- 
eral, was not very good. 



Junior gymnast Mike Chaplin was a 
steady competitor for the boys. Even though 
they placed third, the boys made a good showring 
for themselves. 
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There were some good 
skills performed, and one 
Brazilian did Diamidov 
to Healy to swing hand- 
stand to Arabian double 
front dismount. Other- 
wise, there was little of 
note. Very poor equip- 
ment here did not help. 
Horizontal Bar; The 
only outstanding per- 
former on this event was 
Pineda. There were many 
Giengers and one reverse 
hecht attempted, as well 
as a very poorly executed 
one arm Gienger. All in 
all, the event featured 
very lackluster perfor- 
mances. 
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LCUP 

Knight 
A Real 
Charmer 

By Dr. Annelis Strange 
Hoyman 


T hree very tired 
gymnasts ar- 
rived in Lon- 
drina. Brazil, 
after a very 
1-o-n-g tr- 
They were senior 
gymnast Ingrid Knight 
and junior gymnasts Jen- 
nifer Knust and Tammy 


Jopson. They were to par- 
ticipate in the II Brazil 
Cup for RSG which was 
held during the week of 
July 25-30, 1986, in the 
two cities of Londrina 
and Campinas. 

Since the United 
States was the only coun- 
try of several invited to 
accept the invitation, the 
event turned out to be a 
dual meet between the 
United States and Brazil. 

Competition began 
with the rope and ball 
events alternating. The 
level of difficulty for the 
competition was quite 
varied, which could be ex- 
pected, as the ages of the 
gymnasts ranged from 
14-22 years of age. The 
highest score given in the 
rope event was 9.00, 
achieved by Rosane 
Favilla, the Brazilian 
1984 Olympian, who was 
decidedly the best gym- 
nast in ball and clubs as 
well. Ingrid Knight did 
very well and tied for 
second. 

The marks given for 
the ball event were 
slightly lower; some of 
the best gymnasts 
caught all very high tos- 
ses with two hands or 
bent arms, or used a 
wrist grasp. Fhville was 
again the top scorer, fol- 
lowed closely by Knight 
who executed her origi- 
nal routine very well and 
in a playful manner. 

The clubs event 
proved to be the most dif- 
ficult for this particular 
group of gymnasts. Only 
three gymnasts managed 
to finish their routines 
without a single drop, 
and some had as many as 
three and four drops. 
Favilla received the only 
score above 9.00 (9.025). 
Her catches were perfect, 
except one when she was 



Members of the Brazil Cup delegation for 
RSG are (from the left), Magda Schuster, Ingrid 
Knight, Jennifer Knust and Tammy Jopson. 


in a position on the floor 
while catching. 

The ribbon event fi- 
nally allowed one of the 
Lopes gymnasts to score 
slightly higher than 
Favilla (0.025), while 
Knight only trailed the 
latter by 0.05. The ribbon 
patterns were often not 
distinct enough and the 
catches poor for many of 
the gymnasts. 

Eleven gymnasts 
qualified for the finals 
with Favilla, Ana Paula 
Lopes and Knight each 
qualifying for all four 
events. The finals took 
place the same evening, 
and, as expected, Favilla 
walked away with ail the 
gold medals, including 
the all-around. Knight 
was the proud winner of 
four silver medals for 
rope, ball, ribbon and all- 
around. Her club routine 
ruined her record due to 
no less than three drops, 
two of which occurred at 
the very beginning. 

Since the particip- 
ants in the competition 
in Campinas were all the 
same as in Londrina, ex- 
cept that the Aacete Club 
was replaced by the GRD 
Club from Rio de Janeiro, 
we expected more or less 
a repetition of the out- 
come. 

Favilla was again 
the all-around champion, 
but Francoise Biot from 


the GRD Club took sec- 
ond, and Knight third. 
Due to an injury, Favilla 
was scratched from the fi- 
nals, and first place was 
up for grabs with Biot, 
Knight, Magalhaes and 
Pedreira fighting for it. 
Knight was the champion 
in the rope event, followed 
by Biot and Pedreira. 

The champion in 
the ball event was Biot 
with Magalhaes .01 be- 
hind her, and Knight .02 
behind. In clubs, Ped- 
reira’s exciting and fast 
routine with its many 
high tosses and perfect 
mills earned her a 9.05 
at the finals and the first 
place, while Biot was sec- 
ond and Magalhaes 
third. The champion in 
ribbon was Knight. 

There was still one 
gold medal to be handed 
out to “the most charm- 
ing gymnast” at the 
championships and the 
U.S.’s Knight won. 

In the team compet- 
ition Pavilla’s club took 
the gold medal with a 
total of (140.800) points; 
the silver medal was cap- 
tured by Magalhaes and 
Pedreira for their club 
(138.300); and the bronze 
medal went to the U.S., 
who was only .05 behind 
(138.250). 
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KAROLYI 

CHARGING 

TOWARDS 


s. uring the past 
n two years, USA 
Gymnastics has 
run features on 
some of our 
LI I nation’s top 
y <-nap>iPB and 
programs; Abie Gross- 
feld, Don Peters, Bill and 
Donna Strauss’s Parket- 
tes. These features have 
all been about winners — 
professionals dedicated to 
training and preparing 
athletes who win. 

In this issue, our 
cover story is about yet 
another winner, a coach 
whose record speaks for 
itself. 

From 1976 to 1986. 
in Olympic and World 
Championship competi- 
tion alone, gymnasts 
trained and prepared by 
Bela Karolyi have helped 
win 1 gold and 4 silver 
team medals, while snar- 
ing 24 individual event 
medals — 9 gold, 6 silver 
and 12 bronze. 

USA Gymnastics 
thought its readers would 
be interested in learning 
more about the man be- 
hind these achievements. 


Fi^ilnnnu /iii"ht^ h\ l)n 

Hlurh'VSC.F llhulu 
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TRADITIONS 

By Mike Botkin 


T here is a poetic 
match between 
Bela Karolyi 
and Texas. Both 
have a mysteri- 
ous aura about 
them and both 
are deep-seated with a 
rich tradition. As the 
people of Texas will read- 
ily admit, they are proud 
of their tradition and 
want to preserve it. The 
same is true of Karolyi. 

“I was lucky to be 
bom in the part of the 
world which was a very 
culturally advanced part 
of Europe, Transylvania,” 
said Karolyi. “1 came from 
a mixture of many, many 
different cultures (Trans- 
ylvanian, Austria-Hiuigar- 
ian and Romanian). Trans- 
ylvania has a lot of tradi- 
tions with a lot of old 
culture which are kept 
with great enthusiasm, not 
just by the older people but 
1^ the young generation, 
too. 

“One of these tradi- 
tions belongs to physical 
education," he said. Be- 
cause his native land was 
a small country, genera- 
tions ago the people were 
urged to keep physically 
fit for defense purposes. 
Later, while part of the 
Austrian -Hungarian 
Empire, Transylvanian 
physical education was 
influenced by the Tur- 
ners, a German system. 
When the Romanians 
took control, the em- 
phasis on physical educa- 
tion diminished. That’s 
when the tradition took 
over. 

“Tradition is tradi- 
tion and it cannot be 
taken easily from the 
minds of the old people 


whose influence is going 
towards the young gener- 
ation. So Transylvania 
was still to be very athle- 
tic and very physical edu- 
cation-oriented. 

“In Europe, gymnastics 
is teiken much differently 
than in this part of the 
world," said Karolyi. “Be- 
cause of the Turners and 
Sokols influence, and be- 
cause of the Austrian- 
Hungarian influence of 
physical education, every- 
body goes to the gym- 
nasium to practice. They 
practice building up coor- 
dination, body position, 
posture and obviously 
strength, speed and en- 
durance.” 


The young Karolyi 
wasn’t impressed with 
the individuality of gym- 
nastics. What he enjoyed 
was the team concept. “I 
was more old wig and 
found the team-type ac- 
tivities gave me cheaper, 
but intensive, satisfac- 
tion in my early ages. 
Playing soccer or basket- 
ball. being involved in 
any team-type competi- 
tion, even if it were a 
street fight, gave me 
more satisfaction than 
going into the gym- 
nasium and spending 
hours practicing indi- 
vidual skills.” 

The team concept of 
track and field fascinated 
Karolyi who started as a 
discus and hammer 
thrower. “I was a tall kid 
with long arms, so I 


started to do a little bet- 
ter than my fellow stu- 
dents. That gave me en- 
couragement and I 
started to push myself. 1 
was a self-educated per- 
son because there was no 
coach around at that 
time to give me instruc- 
tion. But, you know, that 
gave me more insight 
and satisfaction because 
I was looking more at the 
other competitors, steal- 
ing their techniques and 
trying to improve my- 
self.” 

Hammer throw 
evolved into his best 
event. At 13 he won the 
junior-junior national 


won the junior national 
title and set seven con- 
secutive hammer throw- 
ing records. In 1956, he 
represented his country 
in the Melbourne Olym- 
pics. “That was a great 
event for me, my family 
and my town. A lot of 
pride and satisfaction 
came with it.” 

But his quest for 
the team spirit carried 
him into team handball. 
“There was a team sport. 
I loved the team compet- 
itions. Even in gymnas- 
tics, later, I emphasized 
the team spirit and the 
teams achievement more 
than the individual. I 
have never been able to 
develop only one person. 
Fm used to (be advantages 
the team development can 
give to the individual,” he 
said. 


championship. At 15 he 

“I realized that gymnastics instruc- 
tion could not be treated the same 
traditional way any more.” 
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While a member of the 
national handball team, 
Karolyi won two World 
Championships in 1958 
and 1962. “These World 
Championships gave 
unique opportunities to 
me to ieel the achieve- 
ment of being the great- 
est. That’s exactly the 
way I felt when I stepped 
into college, back in that 
memorable year of 1959.’’ 

Because of his ac- 
complishments, Karolyi 
received a university 
scholarship in Budiarest. 
Call it a big head or in- 
flated ^o, a cocky Karolyi 
stepped onto the campus 
with the feeling he was 
the greatest athlete in 
the world. “I was very 
self-confident, very proud 
of me, and it took exactly 
three days to calm me 
down. That’s when I had 
my very first gymnastics 
class.” 

To understand the 
demise of Karolyi’s ego, 
you have to keep in mind 
that he and his fellow 
handball teammates were 
BMOC (big men on cam- 
pus). “Team handball is 
a great sport in Europe 
and we got credit just like 
the football (soccer) 
players. Being World 
Champions, we were 
being admired, idolized 
and we were ti-eating our 
fellow student like 
nobodies.” 



Julissa Gomez, ranked 
4th on the jr. national 
team. The top four 
junior in the U.S. train 
under Karolyi. 



At Karolyi’s World of Gymnastics, the mood is 
serious, the effort intense. "I want to beat the hell 
out of the Russians,” Bela says. Serious business, 
indeed. 


On his third day, he 
and his teammates at- 
tended their first gym- 
nastics class. “A little- 
bitty rooster-type assis- 
tant lined us up. You can 
imagine, big old guys, 
solid and full of muscles. 
We had three world 
champion wrestlers, and 
three world champion 
handball players, the 
strongest persons what 
you can imagine. So we 
all lined up and a little- 
bitty guy came like a 
rooster, I wOl never forget, 
sharp and very clean, 
very self-confident, a 
health man. We were 
laughing, talking, tak- 
ing it easy, you know, it 
was just another class. 

“After 15 minutes 
he stopped us and said, 
‘Uh, listen fellows. Gym- 
nastics is part of the 
physical education, what 
we consider one of the 
basic tools to develop 
generations, their per- 
sonalities, and is the 
basic tool in our system 


to teach the kids. You are 
going to be our teachers. 
If you are not teaching 
the kids the right stuff, 
which is part of this cur- 
riculum, none of you 
guys gonna pass this 
damn class, I promise.'” 

In 90 minutes the 
great Karolyi was re- 
duced to a pile of sore 
muscle tissue. '1 tell you, 
after that class my neck 
was Just strained, you 
know, my head was not 
mine. It was like it be- 
longed to somebody else. 
Sore - all the muscles 
pulled and a horrible feel- 
ing, horrible. I tell you all 
my confidence was thrown 
out the bottom line. 

“Later, they put us 
up on the bars. I could 
swing like a monkey, but 
not a kip, nothing else. 
After that memorable 
thing when you swing a 
little bit and you fall be- 
tween the bars. You mess 
up all your arms. Blisters 
and bruises everywhere. 
I call that one and one- 


half hour the greatest 
torture of my life.” 

Welcome to gym- 
nastics. 

At the end of the 
semester, Karolyi had lit- 
tle problem with the 
written exam. The practi- 
cal exam, however, he 
failed with flying colors, 
and 17 of the 24 students 
enrolled in the class 
flunked the course. “That 
was a tragedy, a catas- 
trophy. The first semes- 
ter, if you failed a test, 
you have only one more 
time to pass it. If you 
failed again, you’re out. 
Nobody can get you 
back.” 

The pursuit of a 
physical education de- 
gree was the only thing 
in Karolyi’s life. This fail- 
ure, his first, threatened 
hia entire existence. The 
University gave him four 
weeks to prepare for a re- 
test. It was during this 
four-week period that 
Karolyi met his future 
wife, Marta. 

“She was a good 
gymnast. She started to 
give me encourage- 
ment.” Karolyi spent 
hours watching her prac- 
tice, studying her 
technique and applying 
it to his own workout 
schedule. Soon, gymnas- 
tics consumed his life. 
His intensive workouts 
in handball and track 
and field waned while he 
trained with Marta at the 
basics of gymnastics. 

“I took the test and 
got a few words of encour- 
agement from the in- 
structor, which made all 
of those hours of practice 
worthwhile. The next 
semester, I was the stu- 


dent who was coming 
first to class and leaving 
last. I was working out as 
much as I could. I don’t 
know what it was, I guess 
it was a challenge, just a 
damn challenge. At that 
time I realized that you 
don’t know anything about 
yourself, even though 
you’re a great athlete. 
You don’t know what 
your body's capabilities 
are. You have so many 
hidden secrets about 
yourself, about your 
personality.” 

So the rooster, and 
the gymnastics challenge 
he posed, proved to be a 
catalyst for Karolyi’s 
physical education career. 
He later made the gym- 
nastics team and was 
honored as the only 
student in the school’s 
history to win a scholar- 
ship in one sport (track 
and field) and to make a 
totally separate team. “I 
was the only student to 
start from zero and, by 
the end of the third year, 
to make the college team. 
That was challenging to 
me.” 

This was to be the 
first in a string of chal- 
lenges Karolyi was to 
face and overcome in 
later years. 
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THE 


DREAM 


Karolyi Gets A Crack At The Kids 

By Mike Botkin 


ot unlike any 
other college 
graduate, 
Bela Karolyi 
had a dream 
when he re- 
ceived his 
physical education de- 
gree. Fostered by the 
work he had done with an 
ot^anization similar to 
the YMCA, Karolyi’s 
dream was to teach chil- 
dren gymnastics skills. 

“Those first kids 
were 12, 13 and 14 years 
old. That was the age 
they started to do gym- 
nastics then,” he said. “I 
learned more in that 
hard beginning than at 
any time in my life about 
gymnastics, about teach- 
ing and about kids’ psy- 
chology. The experience 
gave me an extremely 
good insight on gymnas- 
tics.” 



That insight would 
be instrumental in the 
young coach’s later suc- 
cess. “I realized that 
gymnastics instruction 
could not be treated the 
same traditional way any 
more. I would not teach 
it that way,” he said, 
‘Those kids were too 
physically weak by the 
time they were 12 and 13 
years old. Those kids 
were just falling apart,” 
Some of the instruc- 
tions that had stuck with 
Karolyi since his track 
and field days were the 
words his coach had told 
him about strength. 
‘“The stronger you are, 
the better you are. The 


weaker you are, don’t 
expect good athletic re- 
sults. Athletics is the 
field of the strong people. 
The weak don’t have a 
chance to succeed.’ He 
would keep repeating 
that. The development of 
strength develops confi- 
dence, it develops matur- 
ity. The weaker you are 
the more timid you are. 
You are worthless.” 

Karolyi drew heav- 
ily on his track and field 
experience. “The stronger 
I was, the quicker I was, 
the farther I could throw 
the hammer. That is the 
first point. Get these kids 
out in the field and out of 
the gymnasium. Make 
that person to be an 
athlete, to look like an 
athlete, to act like an 
athlete. Then, bring them 
back into the gymnasium 
and teach them skills. 
That’s going to take shor- 
ter time, they are going to 
hold up better and they’re 
not going to fall apart,” he 
concluded. 

Wth this philosophy, 
Marta and Bela landed 
jobs back in TVeinsylvania. 
‘T heard there were two 
openings where my roots 
were, back in the little 
coal mining town in the 
Carpathean Mountains, 
where I grew up. My 
grandfather was the first 
teacher of the area and 
they finally put up a high 
school." 

Robin Carter, ranked 
3rd, has her sites set on 
1988. 
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Kiuolyi began test- 
ing his philosophy of 
teaching the very young. 
He stalled with outside 
activities such as basket- 
ball and running races, 
which were quite new to 
these kids. “I got them 
doing 10-15 different 
types of races. The kids 
were going crazy. They 
were screaming and yel- 
ling and were quite ex- 
cited.” 



The winter months 
in Transylvania forced 
activities inside. “In De- 
cember, you are inside, 
and that is that. So that 
was the moment I started 
to switch to gymnastics. 
We pulled away the 
benches and started with 
gymnastics classes, llie 
parents would bring mat- 
tresses from their beds to 
class on wheelbarrows 
and then take them home 
after. Everybody knew 
when gymnastics classes 
had started. You could 
hear the wheelbarrows 
15 blocks away.” 

Gymnastics caught 
fire and, after a few 
months, the coaches 
could see great improve- 
ment in the little ones. 
“We saw the fantastic 
capabilities they were 
having — how much fas- 
ter they were learning 
than the older ones and 
how flexible they were. 
We could teach them in a 
snap.” 

After the comple- 
tion of the school year, 
the Karolyis taught the 
small ones all summer. 
“We built our first beam 
out of wood, and Marta 
began teaching them the 
first movements.” By the 
time the school year 



The coach behind the coach: Marta Karolyi 
helped Bela pass his first gymnastics class, and 
still tutors excellence. 


started, the team was 
ready for its first compet- 
ition. 

Unlike in the United 
States where travel is 
easy, the small mining 
community was isolated 
on the side of a moun- 
tain. Getting to the city 
for a competition was a 
major undertaking. “So 
we organized, and the 
commission (city) council 
gave us a donation of an 
old truck. We loaded all 
the kids in the truck and 
rode down into the valley 
to the gymnasium.” 

Marta made the 
leotards for the kids from 
T-shirts, and, according 
to Karolyi, they were 
“cutie, cutie. Ebr the first 
time these kids were see- 
ing the city, down from 
the mountain. They had 
never seen it in daylight 
and some of their parents 
had never seen it,” he 
said. 

The competition was 
optional in one event and 
all that Karolyi's kids 
performed was floor. 
“They did their little 
routines that Marta made 
for them and I was pl^ng 
piano. The people went 
crazy. Wfe won fir^ through 
seventh place. But I can 
tell you. the greatest 
thing was the parents. 


Those guys, all those old 
guys, they were miners 
and had never seen the 
town. They came down 
and had the time of their 
lives. They were so proud. 
It was like a parade going 
home. 

“That was the time 
when we figured out what 
we were doing was right. 
What is good for the kids 
was good for the commu- 
nity. We had the satisfac- 
tion and we didn't care 
how much work it took," 
said Karolyi. 

Four years of hard 
work later, they won 
their first national title. 

“Controversy” was 
the word he used to de- 
scribe the meet. “The 
kids were so young, and 
at that time the national 
champion was 27 years 
old. This was class II, not 
even elite. So we showed 
up with 7, 8 and 9 year 
olds andwere beating the 
national champion. Many 
people didn’t think it was 
fair. But that is history 
and that’s progress. You 
can’t turn back the wheel 
and that got the wheel 
rolling- That was in 
1966.” 

In 1967 Karolyi’s 
team won the elite 
national championships. 
“Big sensation, a lot of 


controversy again. The 
doctors were saying the 
kids were going to be de- 
formed, and they started 
calling us ‘kid killers.’ 
That was a little discourag- 
ing, but I never ILstened. 
That's when I learned to 
let the other coaches com- 
plain, I will just do my 
job. And we were winning,” 
he added. 

With his program 
building steam, Karolyi’s 
team won the 1975 Euro- 
pean Championships, with 
Nadia Comaneci taking 
five gold medals. “It was 
a memorable Champion- 
ships,” he said. “That’s 
when Ludmilla Touris- 
cheva said, ‘That’s all, 
that’s the end.’ She did 
not give up, but that was 
really when the King 
fell.” 

With the 1976 
Olympics in Montreal, 
Comaneci won the all- 
around. In 1977 the 
Romanians won the 
European Championships, 
and in 1979, they took 
the team gold during the 
World Championships in 
Ft. Wirth, Ifexas. Karolyi’s 
team took the silver in 
the 1980 Olympics and 
Comaneci tied with the 
German Democratic Re- 
public’s Maxi Gnauck for 
the silver. 

Ftom humble begin- 
nings in the Carpathian 
Mountains, Karolyi built 
his own program and 
brought it to national 
and international promi- 
nence. This was not the 
first time he was to con- 
struct a championship 
program. He rebuilt once 
more in Romania and he 
is also doing it in the 
United States. 
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A lthough his 
defection in 
1981 brought 
a close to the 
European 
chapter of 
Bela Karolyi’s 
coaching career, it opened 
a new saga in American 
gymnastics history. For 
16 years, Karolyi’s teams 
dominated the ^manian, 
then European, gymnas- 
tics arena. 

Almost paralleled 
to his modest beginnings 
in the small coal mining 
town in the Carpathian 
Mountains, Karolyi’s 
first U.S. club began in 
1982 in Houston with 24 
kids. In one quarter of 
the time he had in 
Europe, Karolyi has pro- 
duced two senior na- 
tional champions, junior 
national champions, and, 
as of 1986, the top four 
juniors, an Olympic all- 
around champion and 
two individual event gold 
medalists. Karolyi has 
coached the American 
Cup champion every year 
since 1983, which is the 
year his gymnast won the 
Chunichi Cup. 

His record in this 
country stands alone and 
his goal stands alone. “1 
won’t stop until I build a 
powerful team to go out 
and beat the hell out of 
the Russians. That’s my 
dream and that’s what 1 
am working for my whole 
life.” 


Why is this coach so 
successful? “I am the 
final product of tradition. 
I have a natural ability 
to plan and attack. I 
learned something in 
team handball, the indi- 
vidual has to be based on 


the team members. I in- 
troduced this into my 
gymnastics. You cannot 
make a big deal by your- 
self. 

“I use the team 
spirit in my preparation. 
I use the gymnasts 
against each other to 
make them better. I use 
the competition and the 
willingness to overcome 
each other. That’s what 
makes them good. (Emilia) 
Eberly, Nadia (Comaneci), 
Dianne (Durham), Juli- 
anne (McNamara), and 
Mary Lou (Retton), all 
fighting like tigers, 
watching each other like 
hawks. The best become 
the winners. That’s the 
lion. They all become 
good gymnasts, so no- 
body is the loser.” 

Now, fresh in the 
Karolyi stable are four 
young, fighting horses 
primed for competition. 
“Now, these four strong 
kids, Kristie (Phillips), 
Phoebe (Mills), Julissa 
(Gomez), and Robin (Car- 
ter), are all watching 
each other like hawks. 
They are friends now, but 
come time for competi- 
tion, they will eat each 
other up. There is no- 
thing wrong with it, but 
they are going to become 
good gymnasts.” 

Because ofhis tradi- 
tional background, many 
of his techniques are 
those he proved in 
Romania. “One phrase 
keeps coming back into 
my mind and that’s what 
my track coach told me. 
The stronger you are. the 
better athlete you are. If 
you are a crying, snorting 
baby, you’re never going 
to m^e it. When you 



make your body stronger, 
you are going to perform 
better.” 

Karolyi is putting 
those same theories to 
practice in Houston. Cn 
the weekends he takes 
his team out to his ranch 
where he lets them “play.” 
“They race around the 
lake, all the time trying 
to be the first. They are 
running, climbing trees, 
riding horses and loving 
every minute of it. They 
don’t think of it as train- 
ing but all the time they 
are making their bodies 
stronger, like a bullet. 
And after, gymnastics is 
a nice opportunity to ex- 
press their strength, their 
(splosiveness, their coor- 
dination and their endur- 

This further instills 
the competitive nature in 
his athletes, which, ac- 
cording to Karolyi, is a 
very important aspect in 
his thinking, “The one 
who doesn’t take the lit- 
tle competitions seri- 
ously, don’t base on her. 
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I base on the one who 
has in her eyes, ‘I want 
to be a winner.’ She may 
not be that fast, but she 
would bite another one 
just to win. That’s the kid 
who’s going to make a 
good competitor.” 

His silly competi- 
tions even find their way 
to his small children tak- 
ing classes. “Even the 
two year olds, with their 
mothers watching like a 
hawk, when they win 
they look up and they are 
proud. That’s got to be 
kept in the mind of the 
gymnast. That’s why 
we’re out here - for the 
competition. 

‘TJnfortunately, a 
lot of clubs in this coun- 
try are turning into a 
dirty business, only 
teaching the kids skills. 
They forget the kids are 
little living bodies.” 



As he has em- 
phasized his entire career, 
strength is a key in- 
gredient. But physical 
strength is just one as- 
pect, mental strength 
plays a large part, also. 
"You have to want to win. 
If you don’t want to win, 
you won’t. The personal- 
ity plays a large part. A 
timid person will never 
turn into a biting, claw- 
ing lion. They can turn 
into a consistent com- 
petitor with a steady in- 
fluence, though.” 

Karolyi is not a be- 
liver in high-tech 
strength equipment. He 
feels there is too much 
time wasted and too 
much expense involved 
when a gymnast can use 
his or her own body 
weight and accomplish 
the same thing. “Take 
the natural physical 
preparation. Break down 
the whole preparation 
into its simplest form and 
that’s the fastest way. 
Use the push-ups, the 
pull-ups, the running. 
They have their own 
body, that’s enough. In 
camp, I do physical prep- 
aration with 300 kids at 
a time and, at the end, 
they crawl out. That’s the 
natural method and I’m 
a believer, I have never 
looked around because I 
know what was good, will 
be good tomorrow. 

‘T never copy ofl" of 
anybody. When you do 
that you are just a copy 
of someone else who was 
good. That is my advan- 
tage. Try to work your 
own way. Keep your feet 
on the ground and try to 
feel the pulse of the kids. 
If you lose sight of reality, 


you are gone. Don't try to 
make things more com- 
plicated than they are. 
For so many years, we are 
having coaches destroy- 
ing the spirits of gym- 
nasts, admiring the Rus- 
sians, the Romanians. 
Stay in your own gym 
and try to communicate 
with your own kids. They 
will listen.” 

Consistency is the 
very root of the Karolyi 
philosophy. Without it, 
he stresses, you are lost. 
“I think we have been 
very consistent through 
our first 25 years,” he 
said. “We have been very 
consistent in different 
areas, different societies, 
different situations and 
that has given me the op- 
portunity to repeat again 
and again even though 
many times the whole 
team would disappear 
from one day to the next, 
ashappened in Romania. 

“You have to have a 
consistent approach as a 
coach. You have to be the 
leader of the activity and 
understand your role as 
the coach. If you are con- 
sistently taking the 
same position, the same 
way with the same advo- 
cate type of approach, 
then the kids will con- 
sider jrau the leader. If 
you are acting the fool, 
you will lose credibility 
and faith of the kids will 
diminish and they will 
never consider you the 
very important support 
you should be in the hard 
moments. 

“My view about ap- 
proaching the athlete is 
making a healthy relation- 
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ship. I respect them and 
I demand respect. If respect 
is not reciprocal, it is 
worthless.” said Karolyi. 

Another aspect of 
consistency is in the ap- 
proach to training. In 
order to make the best 
use of his time in the 
gym, Karolyi has broken 
down the instruction time 
to four major periods dur- 
ing the year. They are: 1. 
Preparational period. 2. 
Precompetitional period. 
3. Competition period. 4. 
Transitional period. 

Each of these periods 
are then broken into ob- 
jectives expressed in per- 
centages. The prepara- 
tional season is broken 
down into 55 percent 
physical pieparation, 35 
percent technical prepa- 
ration and 10 percent 
theoretical or psychologi- 
cal preparation- For the 
precompetional season, the 
technical preparation goes 
up over 50 percent, the 
physical preparation drops 
to below 40 percent leav- 
ing the remainder of the 
time for tactical and psy- 
chological preparation. 

During the competi- 
tion season, the technical 
preparation goes up to 70 
percent, the physical 
preparation comes down 
to 20-25 percent and the 
tactical preparation is at 
10 percent- The athletes 
hate to see the transi- 
tional period because the 
physical preparation goes 
up to 99 percent. “This is 
the time when they build 
up their strength, to get 
their bodies ready. They 
go into the gym after tak- 
ing a long preparational 
period, which is the long^ 
of the whole year, with 
good health and good 


physical strength which 
sets the stage for their 
training. 

“You cannot fool 
around. Poor preparation 
will affect your whole 
year. Here it comes back 
to consistency- Poor prepa- 
ration could lead to failure 
after failure and miserable 
routines all year long.” 

Involved in Karalyi's 
consistent approach is 
psychological prepara- 
tion. Taking advantage 
of an opponent’s weakness. 
“Psychological shock, 
that’s what I have been 
using all my life. I know 
what it means to take ad- 
vantage of their weak- 
nesses, to take advantage 
of the psychological mo- 
ment. When ever you (as 
a coach) start to tremble, 
lose your mind, you have 
lost youi' focus and from 
that point, the kids are 
lost too.” 

Defining and break- 
ing down the elements, 
then getting the kids and 
their parents to under- 
stand. is a necessity in 
the Karolyi philosophy. 
‘The main obligation is 
to emphasize the two 
major aspects of gymnas- 
tics. The first is to define 
gymnastics as an ex- 
tremely useful recrea- 
tional tool, a great tool of 
instructing, educating 
and fielding a strong, 
young generation. 

“Another aspect is 
to use the basic prepara- 
tion for competitive pur- 
poses. But these two 
major aspects have to be 
separated. Right now, in 
this country, there exists 
a very confusing situa- 
tion. That's why many 
clubs in this country are 
confused, because they 


cannot diversify. They 
cannot make the differ- 
ence between recrea- 
tional education, the 
basic instructional as- 
pect of gj’mnastics. and 
high quality instruction 
provided for the competi- 
tive gymnast. 

“Here is the point 
when kids five, six and 
seven years old walk into 
the gym with their par- 
ents asking when they 
can compete. Because 
they are confused, they 
have no idea that they 
have to go through the 
basic preparation. Be- 
cause there is no great 
tradition in this country, 
and generations have not 
come through the basic 
preparation in the school 
system, that’s why they 
are confused. That’s why 
they think one little kid 
can turn into a great com- 
petitor in two days, two 
weeks or, if they are re- 
ally nice, a year. 

“But we know it 
doesn't work that way. 
You have to spend hun- 
dreds of hours on the 
basic preparation. Vfe 
have to give the child the 
opportunity to grow phys- 
ically, mentally and to 
grew up to the point to 
be a competitor. Give 
them the basic skills and 
build them into a moti- 
vated, dedicated and very 
goal-oriented person.” 
There are many pleas- 
ures associated with 
gymnastics, but the one 
that gets them in the 
door, according to 
Karolyi, is the basic en- 
joyment of moving. 'The 
young ones enjoy the 
satisfaction of perform- 
ing little things, to 
please herself and her 


mom. That’s why they are 
coming. They are not 
coming with the goal of 
tomoiTow being a gi'eat 
competitor. They don’t 
know what it means to 
compete. 

“It’s very unfair for 
the millions who are in- 
volved to talk to them 
about high performance 
requirements. That’s 
why I think it is so nega- 
tive, so detrimental to 
gymnastics. We have mil- 
lions who are involved for 
the pleasure of moving, 
the pleasure of perform- 
ing those little skills.” 

Inside the Karolyi 
gym, the areas between 
recreational and com- 
petitive are well defined 
and kept separate. “One 
is the class program, or 
to be more specific, the 
recreational gymnastics 
program, and the other is 
the team program. They 
are very separate but 
very close because the re- 
creational gymnasts con- 
stantly feed the team. 
The recreational gym- 
nasts are watched and 
when they are ready and 
have shown they can han- 
dle the more intensive 
team preparation, they 
are advanced. It is a very 
smooth progression from 
one to the other, but 
that’s got to be very well 
defined." 

By using what he 
taught himself, the trad- 
ition he was brought up 
with, and his own natu- 
ral abilities as a planner 
and attacker, Karolyi has 
developed a very strong 
program in Houston. His 
base is wide and his vi- 
sions are set in stone with 
his next very vivid goal, 
Seoul. 
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Leap at a Chance to Help the USGF! 


Your tax-deductible donation helps the United States 
Gymnastics Federation (USGF) train and prepare 
the U.S. Gymnastics team, and entitles you to a special gift. 




SEND TAX-DEDUCTIBLE DONATION TO: DODGE/USA GYMNASTICS 

P.O. Box 5487 • Indianapolis, IN • 46255-5487 
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NADIA 


T oday, there is no 
such word as 
“limitation” in 
Bela Karolyi’a 
vocabulary. It 
wasn’t always 
that way. 

Before the 1979 
World Championships, 
Karolyi did agree there 
was such a word. But one 
of his star pupils, Nadia 
Comaneci, totally erased 
the word from his mind 
during those World 
Championships. 

“You do not realize 
what your limits are. You 
have to find out, or to find 
it out on the way to a 
test,” said Karolyi. “If 
you want to, you can over- 
come an3dhing. You are 
capable. That’s what I’m 
telling so many times to 
my kids.” 

The lesson was 
learned during the 1979 
World Championships in 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Nadia 
and the rest of the Roma- 
nian team were in good 
position after the com- 
pulsories when the star 
gymnast developed an 
infection in her arm. “A 
representative of the Fed- 
eration (Romanian) took 
Nadia to the hospital and 
the doctors cut her arm,” 
said Karolyi. “They per- 
formed regular surgery.” 
This was at 7 a.m. 
and warm-ups for the 
team finals began at 11 
a.m. “At 11:45 I’m look- 
ing desperately for Nadia. 
The Russians are begin- 
ning to pick up their 
stuff, finished with 
warm-ups and still no 
Nadia. I could not substi- 
tute because it was after 
the compulsories.” 


One for the Books 

By Mike Botkin 



At 11:50, Nadia 
came into the gym with 
her arm all bandaged up. 
Karolyi was beside him- 
self “What the hell is 
going on,” he screamed, 
to which Nadia replied, 
“They cut my arm.” 

“All year long, all 
we think about is this 
competition and we were 
working like horses,” 
said Karolyi. “The Rus- 
sians had beat us in 1978 
at Strasbourg in France 
and we got third all- 
around and second team. 
It was so frustrating see- 
ing Nadia struggle. We 
did the hardest prepara- 
tion ever, and now, after 
the first day, in very good 
position, very, very close 
to the Russians, Nadia 
disappears.” 

In a big situation, 
Karolyi was faced with 
some pretty hefty limita- 
tions. Suddenly, his star 
was out. On his hands 
were five other scared 
gymnasts who depended 
upon the leadership of 
Nadia. It was time for a 
roundup in Texas. 

“I told Nadia, look 
at these guys. These guys 
work for you so many 
times, Nadia, all your 
life. I work for you so 
many times. You owe 
them, you owe me. Now 
get out there and do it, 
do your job,” Karolyi 
urged. There are certain 
limitations 3raur body 
has two and one-half 
hours after surgery. On 


An infected hand side- 
lined Nadia during 
much of the 1979 World 
Championships. 
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In 20 years, Karolyi’s 1979 Romanian squad has 
been the only team to defeat the Soviet women in 
World and Olympic competition. 


bars, she could use just 
one hand, her other re- 
fused to function. Floor, 
she couldn't complete her 
tumbling passes, but yet 
she tried. Vault; a one- 
handed vault she couldn’t 
hold. That left. beam. 

With 10 scared eyes 
screaming, “What we 
gonna do?” into the back 
of Karolyi’s head, the 
coach turned to them. 
“Okay. What’s your 
name?” he asked. 

Stunned for a mo- 
ment, the first said, 
“Emilia Eberly.” He then 
went through the entire 
lineup and upon conclud- 
ing he said, “Look at you. 
You know your names. 
That’s a good start.” 

It was at that time 
Karolyi turned a poten- 
tially devastating limita- 
tion into a positive force. 
“So you were robbed and 
you are mad. Hey, listen 
up here. If we are here in 
a certain position, what 
in the world are we work- 


ing for eight months like 
horses. All these eight 
months you are com- 
plaining you cannot win 
because of Nadia. Now, 
the great Nadia is out. 
Look, she’s a moving 
wreck, she’s out. No more 
Nadia. 

“Now is your chance. 
If you are mad , if you are 
an athlete, go out there 
and prove it. You are cap- 
able to do it. Here is a 
great moment, a great 
moment for everybody. It 
doesn’t matter who goes. 
You are representing your- 
self and after . . . every- 
body else,” he said. 

“They (the gym- 
nasts) looked around and 
said, ‘Let's go get them! 
The coach is right. This 
is everybody’s chance. No- 
thing is lost!’” 

So an inspired 
Romanian team took to 
the podium beginning on 
bars. First score 9.80. 
“We ended up with Eb- 
erly and the scores 


ranged from 9.85 to 
10.00.” After the first 
event the Romanians 
took a -75 lead over the 
Russians. “The kids were 
great,” said Karolyi. 
“The only one shaking 
was Eberly. All the pres- 
sure was on her, she was 
the last up. She was the 
leader now, she was the 
star. Prom one second to 
another, she became the 
team star." 

Beam was next and 
the first four Romanians 
scored 9.75, 9.80, 9.85 
and 9.85. “Here comes 
Eberly. She’s supposed to 
do a great job and she fell. 
One fall, .05 and you’re 
out, you’re out forever. In 
a moment, I was ready to 
fight and say ‘Don’t touch 
me because I bite you.’ I 
turn my neck and who is 
behind me? Nadia,” said 
Karolyi. 

“Nadia, come here,” 
he said- “Ever in your life 
you were thinking like 
)T3u owe something to me, 
to the others for all of the 
credit and attention you 
have gotten. You owe 
something for yourself or 
for anybody who has 
been in gymnastics that 
looks up to you?” 

“Yes, I owe you,” re- 
plied Nadia. 

“If you owe me any- 
thing, you going up now 
on that damn beam and 
do the routine,” he told 
her. 

“And that kid, with 
no warmup, dropped her 
warmups and went out 
there with the big-old 
tape on one arm. With 
the other hand, press 
handstand up, one 
handed, the other one 


was just sitting there. 
Press handstand, two 
back handsprings, aerial 
walkover, aerial cart- 
wheel, tuck back, tuck, 
tuck and came off with a 
roundoff double back, the 
first time that was ever 
performed by a gymnast 
at that time,” 

For her incredible 
performance with one 
hand, Nadia received a 
9.95. “One hell of a com- 
petitor, one hell of a kid,” 
gleamed Karolyi. “That 
spirit is hard to find. 
That routine should be in 
the history of gymnastics 
to show what it means to 
have guts, to have dedica- 
tion. The time comes you 
don’t think you know 
what your limit is? The 
limit is, you don’t know 
your limit. Nadia and I, 
never in my lifetime did 
I think anybody could do 
a perfect routine one- 
handed. With one hand 
doing all those skills 
with no swing, no move- 
ment and no mistakes.” 
The Romanians 
went on to win the 1979 
World Championships, 
defeating the Soviet 
Union. Nadia went back 
to Romania with her 
hand in a sling, but 
happy with the team gold 
medal around her neck. 

Coaches demand 
much from their gym- 
nasts, but when push 
comes to shove, it is the 
gymnast who must de- 
liver. The limitations on 
Nadia and her team were 
great. But by believing in 
themselves as athletes, 
they overcame what could 
have been a serious set- 
back to become champions. 
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THE 

SOVIETS’ 

0£iL/IVJ!i 1‘Work 


By Robert Cowan 
Men’s Program 
Administrator 


Editor’s Note: This 
is the second part of a 
two-part series on Soviet 
training techniques. 
During a visit to Moscow 
for the Goodwill Games, 
the U.S. delegation, in- 
cluding Cowan, visited 
three training sites. 
Cowan reports his obser- 
vations. 


(USGF photos ® 1986, 
by Robert Cowan) . 


W e were in- 
formed prior 
to arriving 
in Moscow 
that the two 
facilities we 
“just had to 
see” were Dinamo and 
CSKA [the Army School). 
After much discussion 
with Soviet officials, we 
were allowed to visit these 
two facilities plus the 
training gym at the Olym- 
pic Sports Center 

Somewhat surpris- 
ingly, we saw no “high- 
tech” approach to gym- 
nastics and no mystery to 
the facilities. There sim- 
ply seemed to be a lot of 
equipment and all of it 
was utilized. Interest- 
ingly, the Soviets still use 
many training techniques 
long ago discarded by 
U.S. coaches. Fbr instance, 
in all ofthe facilities there 
were chmbing ropes with 
yoimg beys and girls (11- 



A simple, yet effective, training tool at the 
CSKA Central Army School is this cross 
machine. In the foreground hangs a rope that is 
constantly in use and to the left and right of the 
cross machine are wrist rollers used by both boys 
and girls. 
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The training gym at the Olympic Sports 
Stadium in Moscow features this pit area of 
shreaded foam. At this particular facility, a 
youth sports program is conducted. 


14 1 using them . All of the 
gyms also had stall bars, 
where the athletes did 
leg rises, and at least one 
trampoline in the pit 
area. The three gyms 
each had adjustable 
rings which were used 
quite a bit by all ages of 
athletes. The gyms also 
contained free weights 
and the plates varied 
from two kilos ( about five 
pounds) to 22 kilos 
(about 50 poundsl. 

What follows is my 
observations of each 
gym: 

Olympic Sports 
Center (warm-up gym) 

This facility was 
built prior to the 1980 
Olympic Games and was 
also the site of the 1981 
World Championships for 
gymnastics. The warm- 
up gym is approximately 
10,000 square feet and 
filled with equipment, in- 
cluding two pits. One pit 
was approximately 80-100 
feet long and the second 
was about 30 feet by 18 
feet. The pits were six 
feet deep and 10-12 feet 
wide. The foam was shred- 
ded and approximately 
one to two inches wide 
and 18-24 inches long. We 
never saw a pit “fluffed” 
the entire time we were 
observing training. 

We were told that 
the boys work classic bal- 
let and dance until about 
age 14. After that, they 
have a choreographer who 
workswith them on “pre- 
sentation" of themselves 
to the judges, to the 
media and to the public. 


One of the pits con- 
tained a trampoline with 
a W-inch bed (where the 
trampolines had begun 
to wear down, they had 
woven strips of foam into 
the bed). There was a de- 
pressed area under the 
pit with the legs sitting 
on what would be the 
floor of the pit where the 
foam was. The recessed 
area was abftut 18 inches 
lower than the normal pit 
floor. In all the gyms, 
athletes trained many 
skills from the tram- 
poline into the pit, such 
as the forward half-in, 
half-out; triple front; 
double back (tucked and 
layout); layout full-in; 
layout full-out; full-in; 
full-out (tucked and 
piked) and many others. 


But what was incredible 
was the number of repeti- 
tions of each skill, about 
15. 

There were several 
differences in the equip- 
ment itself or the Soviets’ 
use of it. The vaulting 
horses were all bolted to 
the floor. The vaulting 
area and tumbling strip 
ended into the pit. The 
floor exercise area in this 
facility was incredibly 
hard. One entire wall of 
the floor area was mir- 
rored (seven to eight feet 
high) with ballet barres 
attached. All the ring 
towers in all the gyms 
had large rubber grom- 
mets between the cables 
and the bolts were at- 
tached to “absorb shock.” 

The pommel horse 


in all the gyms and the 
competition was higher 
than we work in America 
(103 cm.l. Also, the pom- 
mels had a flatter surface 
and more work surface 
than American pommels. 
They were 11 cm. wide or 
long and were squared off 
rather than rounded at 
the comers. The USA 
Team all commented on 
both the height of the 
horse and the pommels. 

The Soviets had a 
horse body bolted to a 
"bulkhead” — a crude 
wooden bench which could 
be set across the tram- 
poline and yet be on the 
floor on both sides of the 
pit. They would take a 
three-bounce approach 
and vault from the tramp 
into the pit. The gymnasts 
did 15 to 20 repetitions 
on each vault and worked 
vaults such as T^ukah- 
ara's (tucked and layout), 
tsuk full (tucked and lay- 
out), layout tsuk double 
full, handspring front 
(one-half twist to one and 
one-half twist), hand- 
spring double front and 
Cuervo with a half turn. 

There was a carpeted 
tumbling strip in all the 
gyms 156 cm. wide (about 
five feet, two inches). It 
was 14 cm. high and made 
from wood strips bowed to 
be springy (similar to a 
“ski” floor). It was 66 feet 
long from the edge of the 
pit to where it began to 
slope down until it ended 
even with the floor of the 
gymnasium, ttfe were told 
it was narrow, so the 
gymnasts would tumble 
straight. 

Continued on page 32 
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The mats at the 
horizontal bar, still rings, 
parallel bars, etc. were 
fitted mats for the most 
part. The moveable mats, 
which resembled our 
crash mats or skill mats, 
were about five feet by 
eight feet, not the tradi- 
tional six feet by 12 feet 
or seven feet by 14 feet 
found in the United 
States. 

All three of the gym 
floors were wood. How- 
ever, with all the mats 
present, the athletes 
rarely touched the bare 
floor anyway. 

CSKA-Central Army 
School Club 

This facility was 
also a rather old, wood 
frame building (approxi- 
mately 10,000 square 
feet) with an additional 
30-foot by 60-foot “back 
room.” This second gym 
was primarily an addi- 
tional pit training area for 
tumbling, tramp vault- 
ing, air-sense drills from 
the trampoline to the pit, 
and some high bar, un- 
evens and beam work 
over the pit. 

The vaulting run- 
ways were two cm. thick. 
They appeared to be al- 
most twice as thick as 
those in this country. 

The floor exercise 
area was very similar to 
the one used in the actual 
competition and was very 
springy. The floor exer- 
cise mat was six cm. 
thick with an additional 
two cm. of foam thickness 
on the actual competi- 
tion area only. The U.S. 
men’s team really liked 
the floor at this facility. 



This photo offers a second view of the train- 
ing gym at the Olympic Sports Stadium in Mos- 
cow. This large area features equipment for a 
high volume of athletes training. 


They had one pom- 
mel horse set up at regu- 
lation height with no 
pommels and large 
“crash” mats of sponge 
foam along all four sides. 
The athletes would do 
loops (backward, forward 
and spindles I. Again, rep- 
etitions were the name of 
the game. Another in- 
teresting item was that 
the main pommel horses 
on which the athletes 
trained had one handle 
under the bottom which 
moved both pommels 
simultaneously. 

At all of the gyms, 
the rings had leather 
straps and also a cross 
strap of leather which 
could be slid up and 
down. Thi.s was used so 
that an athlete could slip 
his/her arm through the 
strap and then grasp the 
ring in an overgrip, thus 
changing the fulcrum 
and position of pressure 
on the arm for various 
strength exercises. 

The Army School 
gym had three separate 
pits. One, mentioned ear- 
lier, measures 30 feet by 
18 feet and was used for 
tumbling, vaulting and 
beam dismounts. A sec- 
ond pit was 90 feet by 10 
feet with unevens, tram- 


poline, high bar and 
rings over it. The third 
pit had rings and tram- 
poline over it and meas- 
ure 36 feet by 10 feet. 

Army School and 
the next one to be de- 
scribed, Dinamo Gym, 
had “cross machines” 
and “wrist rollers.” The 
wrist roller was a vari- 
able resistance machine 
which the gymnasts used 
constantly to strengthen 
their wrists. 

Finally, the Army 
School has four medical 
staff on duty at all times. 
We were told they were 
there for massage, first 
aid and to aid with seri- 
ous injuries. 

Dinamo Gym 

This was the har- 
dest gym to get into, and 
it was only through per- 
sistance that we did. We 
had been told it was 
closed and all the equip- 
ment had been moved to 
the Olympic Center for 
the Goodwill Games. The 
day we were there, it was 
closed, but the gym could 
not have held any more 
equipment. 

This facility is in- 
credible in size-(approxi- 
mately 20,000 square- 
feet) with all usable 
space. There are two floor 


areas (one of them is 
AMF) boardered by mir- 
rors with ballet barres in 
front. There is a pit the 
entire length of the com- 
plex (approximately 200 
feet). In short, the gym is 
designed for maximum 
numbers of gymnasts to 
do maximum gymnas- 
tics. 

As in all of the 
aforementioned gyms, 
there were a number of 
low parallel bars, low 
mushrooms, pommeled 
mushrooms, benches, 
spotting blocks and spot- 
ting belts over beam, 
parallel bars and high 
bar. But we saw no spot- 
ting belts over uneven 
bars in any of the gyms 
we visited. At Dinamo 
Club, there was an exten- 
sion in front of the ring 
tower from which the 
spotting mechanism was 
suspended. It was conjec- 
tured that perhaps this 
prevented the gymna.sts 
from getting hung up in 
the spotting ropes and 
ring cables. The other 
gyms did not have this. 

The difference be- 
tween the Soviets and 
Americans is not the 
equipment. There are fa- 
cilities in this country 
that are nicer, cleaner, 
have better equipment, 
etc. The difference is that 
these facilities are 
utilized by the gymnasts 
to the maximum every 
day and every minute 
they are there. The gym- 
nasts work harder and 
longer in the gym and 
that is something we can 
easily do. 
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US. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
TESTING 


Everyone Needs To Be Safety Certified 

1. Promotes a safer leaching/leaming environment. 

2. Rcduccts insurance premiums. 

3. Idenliries your commitment to your profession, your sport 
and your athletes. 

4. Implementation of stricter safety practices will help reduce 
the chances of accidents and/or injuries. 

5. Helps in membership recruitment. 

General Points of 
Information 

1. The text book for the Certification Course is the USGF GYM- 
NASTICS SAFETY MANUAL. This text/reference manual is 
to be purchased and studied prior to course participation. 

2. The course will lake approximately six hours, including the 

3- The Course fee is $100.00 (retest cost is $25.00). 

4. Certification is good for four years. 

Dates, Times and Locations will all be listed in USA GYMNASTICS and 
USGF TECHNIQUE. They can also be checked by calling the USGF Department of Safety 
and Education at (317) 638-8743. 


Sunday, December 7, 1986 
Yonkers, NY- 9:l)0arii-4:3Ctom 
Gym-Cats, One O'Dell Plaza 
Yonkers, NY 10701 
Course Dir; Paul Spadaro 
718/816-6287 

Local Contacts; Andy Antoniolli/ 
Stacy Frey 
914/fe-7S76 
Sunday, January 4, 1987 
Rochester, NY - 9;00am-3:00pm 
Course Dir: Sarah Jane Bernhardt 
716/381-884Q 


Sunday, January 18, 1987 
Connecticut 

Course Dir; Paul Spadaro 
718/816-6287 
Local Contact: Joan Micks 
203/375-3244 

Sunday, February 8, 1987 
Boise, ID - 9:00am-5:0Cpm 
Gem State Gymnastics 
Course Dir: Sam Sandmire 
406/442-1840 


Sunday, March 1, 1987 
Rochester, NY - 9:00am-3:00pm 
Course Dir: Sarah Jane Bernhardt 
716^81-8840 
Saturday, April 18, 1987 
Maplewood, NJ - 12:00n-7:00pm 
Maplewood Gymnastics 
1937 Springfield Avenue 
Maplewood. NJ 07040 
Course Dir; Paul Spadaro 
718/816-6287 

Local Contact; Geri Johnston 
201/762-5222 


Participation Registration Form 


Name: Mr./Mrs./Ms. 


Address; 


Teleohone: (H) 

(B) 


Course Director: 

Course Location ; Date: 

Organization Represented; 

If USGF Member, List Type and Number: 


Form of Payment; 

CJieck Visa Mastercard 

Name on Card: 

Number: 

Expiration Date: Signature: 

Plfast make checks payable in (utl to: USGF SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
Mail Registration Form and Payment to Respective Course Contact. 

■DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE — FOR OFFICE USE ONLY* 

Registration Form Received: 

Confirmation Mailed: 
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NAMR 
.ADDRESS - 
riTY 


DtSCRlPTlOS' 


PRICE 


TOTAL 


TOIALAMT 


FOR CREDIT CARD ORDER ONLY. 
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event More than one club/program 
must be in attendance for the competi< 
tions prior to Regionale. 

The Mens Program Committee will 
select the sites for the Regional Meets. 
Announcements of the meet sites will 
be made through USA Gymnastice 
magaiineend the USGF office chonnela. 
All Qualincation scores will be sent to 
the Menh Program Administrator. 

C. For compulsories in the Championships 
of the USA there will be 72 gymnasts. 
There will be two seseions with 36 gym- 
nasts competing in each. These will be 
assigned randomly by draw to a session. 
Fbr optionals, the top 36 scores from 
compulsories will compete In the later 
session. In case of a tie for 36th. the 
higher event compulsory score will com- 
pete in the second seaaion. 

D. All-around ranking will be detarminod 
from the compulsory-optional session. 
There will be an individual event finala 
with eight athletes per event. Finals 
will include the event score and 50 per- 
cent of the combined compulsory and 
optional score. 

E. The Senior National Team will be the 
top L8 from the combined compulsory 
and optional session. Ties will not be 

R The Senior Development Team vrill be 
the neat top ala who do not make the 
Senior team and are under the age of 
20. The next four under the age of 18 
will complete the Senior Development 
Tbam. Has will not be broken. 

G. In case of an iixjuiy. a gymnast may be 
petitioned on to the National Tbam by 
the Menb Program Committee. 

H. l^titions to the USA Championships 
will be accepted and should be sent to 
the Menb Program Administrator. 

11. QUAUFlCATtON - OLYMPIC TRIALS 

A. Competition at the TViaJs will be all- 
around Olympic compulsory exemises 
on August 4th and all-around optional 
exercises on August 6th. 

B. The Olympic Trials are scheduled for 
August 4-6, 1988 at a site to be deter- 

C. The National Team (18 Members) 
selected at the Championships of the 
U^ will participate in the Olympic 

D. Ipjuryliliness petitions should be sent 
to the Men’s Program Administrator. 

HI. TEAM SELECTION 

A. The all-around scores from the 1988 
Championships of the USA will count 
30 percent and the all-around scores 
from the Final TVials will count 70 per- 
cent in determining an individual's 
overall final placing for the Olympic 
Games team selection. 

B. Based on the total all-around scores 
from the Championships of the USA 
and THals, eight 18) gymnasts in rank 
order will be invited to participate in 
the Olympic Games. The seventh man 
will be the first alternate i traveling bui 
non-com petingi Olympic Team Member 
and the eighth man will be the second 
alternate, but not an official Olympic 
Team Member, Ties for sixth and 
seventh will be broken by the highest 
compulsory total from the USA Cham- 


pionships and Final Trials (30 percent 
-)- 70 percent). If there is still a tie, the 
higher Final Trials compulaory score 
will break the tie 

C. Final Trials will he Competition III. 

D. A petitioned gymnast in the FinalTViaJs 
in order to make the Olympic Team 
must have a higher score than the other 
gymnasts in the Pinal Trials plus he 
must have a higher Kore than the other 
gymnasts SO percent and 70 percent 
from both competitions. 

E. Replacement of a team member will 
occur only due to a serious injury. 

F Petitions onto the Olympic Team will 
not be accepted. 

IV. QUALIFICATION - US. OLYMPIC 

FESTIVAL 

A. Competition at the Olympic Festival is 
tentatively set for July 17-26, 1988 at a 
site to be determined. 

B. 12 senior athletes in rank order from 
Championships of the USA will be in- 
vited to this competition. This includes 
the senior Development Team. 

C. 12 Junior athletes in rank order from 
winter testing in Colorado Springs will 
be invited to this competition. This will 
complete the Olympic Festival team 

V QUALIFICATION - OTHER EVENTS 

A. Other events, including the Pacific Al- 
liance and international invitatione, 
will be assigned to national team mem- 
bers as outlined by the Men's Program 
Committee. 

USGF Khvthmic Gymnastics 
1988 OLYMPIC GAMES 
Team Selection Procedures 

I. QUALIFICATION-CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 

THE USA 

A. All athletes must be USA citizens and 
registered with the USGF prior to the 
competition. 

B. Qualification to the USGF Rhythmic 
Championships of the USA is through 
State and Regional Championship 
MeeU. 

C. Injury petitions to participate in Cham- 
pionships of the USA will be accepted 
for review by the USGF National Prog- 
ram Administrator, National Program 
Director, and the respective R^onal 

0. A gymnast who was a member of the 
USA delegation for the senior all- 
around competition at the 1987 Mbrld 
Championships may be admitted to the 
1988 Championsips of the USA without 
qualifying at a state or regional cham- 
pionship meet. 

F-. The 1988 USGF Rhythmic Gymnastic 
Championships of the USA will take 
place on April 1,2,3, 1988 at a site to be 
determined. 

F. Based on the albaround resulLsfrom the 
1988 Championships of the USA. in 
rank order the top eight I8j senior gym. 
nasts will qualify into the Final TVials. 
Ties will mil be broken 

II. FINAL TRIALS 

A The Final Trials will lake place July 
23-24. 1988 at o site to he determined. 


B. Competition at the TVials wiU be a two- 
dny all-around competition. Each gym- 
nast will be required to compete in all 
fbur events on both days. 

C. Petitions to enter the Final Trials will 
be accepted with regard to injury or rep- 
resenting the USA in an international 
competition during the same time 
period as the Championships of the 
USA. Petitions are limited to the top 
three (3) internationaily ranked gym- 
nasts only. 

Ill TEAM SELECTION 

A. The all-around score from Champion- 
ships of the USA and each day of all- 
around competition from the Trials will 
all count 10041 in determining an indi- 
vidual's overall final placing (300% 

B. Based on the combined total all-around 
scores from Championships of the USA 
and the TVials las stipulated above), the 
top three (3) gymnasts in rank order 
will be selected to attend the Olympic 
Games training camp. 

C. T'he overall rank order after the TVials 
may be changed in the selection for the 
team of two (2) gymnasts who will com- 
pete in the Olympic Games under the 
following conditions: 

1. Injury affecting performance 

2. Fhilure to train and observe train- 
ing rules concerning diet, weight 
gain, rest, practice schedules and 
woik-outs as required by the Olym- 

3. Changes in position on the team will 
be subject to approval of the 
Rhythmic Gymnastic International 
Program Committee. 


IV, PETITIONS 

A. Ifaqualifiedgymnastisnotabletocom- 
pete in the FVnol Trials due to injury or 
representing the USA in international 
competition during the Final Trials, she 
may petition to he ranked in the overall 
TVials ranking only if she is one of the 
top three USA internationally ranked 
gymnasts from 1987 or one of lop three 
nationally ranked gymnasts from the 
1988 Championships or the USA. 

B. Calculation of score for overall TVials 
ranking for accepted petitioned gym- 

1. An accepted petitioned gymnast en- 
tering the Final TVials without a 
qualifying score from Champion- 
ships of the USA will hsve her over- 
all ranking score determined as foi- 


a. The all-around score obtained 

will substitute for the Chem- 
pionship of the USA score 
b The resultobtained in C.l.a. will 
be added to the Lola! two d^ all- 
around TVials score in order Lu 
obtain the gymnast's overall 
TVials ranking score. 


An accepted petitioned gymnast ur 
able to compete in the Final Trials 
will have her overall ranking sc 
determined by multiplying by three 
(3 1 her score from Championships of 
the USA. 
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Pin Collectors 
Take Note 



New on the gymnastics scene 
are Women’s, Men’s and Rhythmic 
National Team cloisenn6 pins. 
These colorful pins are perfect for 
collecting and trading. The clutch 
back pins are approximately one 
inch X one inch and can be ordered 
on page 35 of this magazine. 
ITEM # 

4203 Women’s National 


Team pin 

$2.50 

4204 Men’s National 


Team pin 

$2.50 

4205 Rhythmic National 


Team pin 

$2.50 




USA GYMNASTICS 




AMF Junior 


“Bug” Board 


Designed to provide a safe, 
lightweight presdiool vaulting 
board. Constructed of finished 5/8” 
( 16 kg. 1 plywood throughout, with 
a fully carpeted and padded top. 
The AMT “Bug” logo is strategi- 
cally placed to help the child focus 
on the board during the approach. 
There are four foam blocks that as- 
sist the child in gently bounding 
from the board. 

The dimensions are 7-1/2” x 
30-1/2” X 20-1/2” (191 X 775 x 520 
mm). RECOMMENDED FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 80 LBS. (36 
kg.). 

405-066 AMF Junior “Bug” Board, 
Shipping Weight 15 lbs. (7 kg.). 
For more information contact Ken 
Cysewski at 515-386-3125. 


New From 
Carita House 


Exotic “silkskin” leotards 
give that added touch of glamour! 
In a new range of shining, lustrous 
colours, these leotards, tights, and 
catsuits are made Irom superstretch 
lightweight “Dorlastan” fabric 
with its fine silky texture. 
Silkskin garments are ladderproof 
and deceptively hardwearing. 
Their extreme stretch contributes 
to their perfect fit! 

Carita is a continuing choice 
for Olympic World, European and 
British Champions and the Carita 
House Range is internationally fa- 
mous the world over. For a free 
catalogue write Carita House, 5 
Blueberry Hill, Pittsboro, NC 
27312 or call (919) 942-9319. 


Baryshnikov 

Bodywear 



The Baryshnikov Bodywear 
t-shirt takes on a longer and nar- 
rower shape in a luxury weight 
polyester/cotton jersey not nor- 
mally found in bodywear. His bold 
signature is slashed across the 
body of the white, coral, aqua- 
marine or French blue tee. It's 
paired, here, with a black-on- 
white “Memphis” print footless 
tight in a cotton/polyester/spandex 
blend and leg warmers. 

These materials will not be 
available until January 1987. This 
line is available through retail 
stores only. For more information 
call Kathryn Williams at 212-575- 
0735. 

Approximate retail 
“Signature" t-shirt $19.00 

“Memphis” tight $25.00 

Leg warmers $ 7.50 


SPONSOR 



Free Promo Materials 
for USGF Meets 

If you’re a meet director in 
the USGFs Junior Olympic pro- 
gram, the USGF has free promo- 
tional material for you, courtesy 
of the Dodge Division of Chrysler. 

The USGF is ready to send 
you 200 four-color posters to pro- 
mote your meet, 200 program 
covers to sell to the crowd, and a 
booklet full of ideas on approach- 
ing the media and local Dodge 
dealers. In return for this free mat- 
erial, all you have to do is hang an 
attractive Dodge/USA Gymnas- 
tics banner in your gym during the 
meet- The banner is included with 
the promotional items. 

In order to take advantage of 
the Dodge sponsorship, send a copy 
of your USGF meet sanction form 
to: USGF/Dodge Account Coor- 
dinator, U.S. Gymnastics Federa- 
tion, 1099 N. Meridian, Suite 
#380, Indianapolis, IN 46204. It’s 
as easy and simple as that. (Check 
first with your regional director. 
They may already be sending your 
forms on to us.) 

Dodge is committed to “back- 
ing America’s best," and that’s you! 
So let the USGF know when and 
where your meet is. And be sure 
to let Lee lacocca and his fine team 
at Chrysler’s Dodge Division in 
Detroit know how much we ap- 
preciate their support. 

P&G “Bounces” into 
Rhythmics 

Procter & Gamble’s Bounce 
fabric softener is wrapping up a 
successful series of clinics and 
exhibitions promoting rhythmic 
gymnastics throughout the east 
coast region. 

P&G first approached the 
USGF about sponsoring rhythmics 
last year. The flashy new Bounce 
commercials, set to the Pointer Sis- 
ter's hit music, were just hitting 
the air waves, and the product 
managers wanted a marketing 


vehicle “to bring the commercials 
to life.” Rich Kenney, the USGF’s 
director of corporate sponsorships, 
sold them on the idea of sponsoring 
a series of shopping mall exhibi- 
tions and club clinics, designed to 
spread the word about rhythmic 
gymnastics, while exposing the 
Bounce brand to thousands of con- 
sumers across the country. 

“The people from Procter & 
Gamble have been terrific to work 
with,” said Nora Hitzel, rhythmic 
program administrator for the 
USGF. “The response to the clinics 
has been tremendous — they’ve 
been a real shot in the arm for 
rhythmic gymnastics at the grass- 
roots level.” 

American Athletic 
Announces AMF 
Purchase 

(Jefferson, lA) — Larry E. 
Fie, president of American Athle- 
tic, Inc. has announced as of 
August 1, 1986, the company has 
purchased the product lines of the 
AMF American Athletic Division 
at Jefferson. 

Officers include Larry Fie, 
president, and Joe Gitch, vice pres- 
ident, sales. 

The company will offer most 
of the same product lines — qual- 
ity gymnastic equipment, exercise 
apparatus, and strength and condi- 
tioning equipment — to the sport- 
ing goods trade. The company will 
do business under the name Amer- 
ican Athletic, Inc. in Jefferson. 

In addition, American Athle- 
tic plans continued innovation and 
development in its professional 
quality gymnastics, volleyball, 
and strength and conditioning 
equipment lines. 

American Athletic supplied 
the official gymnastic equipment 
for the 1984 Olympic Games, and 
will be an official supplier for the 
1987 Pan American Games in Indi- 
anapolis. American Athletic was 
founded in 1952, and has supplied 
equipment for mqjor world and na- 
tional tours and meets. 


J.C. Penney Sponsors 
Scott Johnson 

Olympian Scott Johnson 
faced a troublesome dilemma that 
is ail too familiar among post- 
NCAA gymnasts: How do you keep 
training for the 1988 Olympics, 
while supporting yourself and a 
family? 

He turned to the USGF, the 
U.S. Olympic Committee and the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, business com- 
munity for the answer. 

The USGF has created a new 
job opportunity program for 
select members of the U.S. Senior 
National Team. Called the 
“Golden Elite Scholarship Prog- 
ram,” its intent is to assist athletes 
in beginning their work careers 
while still training and competing 
for the U.S. Local businesses in 
each gynmast’s hometown are sol- 
icited to lend support for the 
athlete, while providing practfral, 
career-oriented work experience. 

The USGF’s (Jolden Elite 
program is designed to supple- 
ment the USOC’s Job Oppor- 
tunities Program, which seardies 
for jobs nationwide for the top 
athletes in each sport (based on 
world rankings). A gymnast needs 
to train and work in a particular 
city with a particular coach, and 
the USGF jobs program targets 
that local community. 

The USGF contacted the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce on 
Scott’s behalf, and the chamber sol- 
icited more than 300 area busines- 
ses. Among the leads generated 
was a call from David Luczak, 
manager of the local J.C. Penney 
store. Luczak was interested in hir- 
ing Scott to both work in the store 
and assist in the public relations 
aspects of the business. 

At the same time, the J.C. 
Penney corporate offices were 
being solicited by the USOC. To 
make a long story short, the na- 
tional and local offices compared 
notes and jumped at the chance to 
be associated with Scott and the 
sport of gymnastics. 
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Teaching Can Be 
Easy As A-B-C! 

THE ART (AND SCIENCE) OP 
TEACHING GYMNASTICS 

PART 2 of 5 
By Bev Hayasaki 

Child psychologists use a 
simple “A-B-C” model to help chil- 
dren learn skills and behave 
appropriately. We’d like to pass 
along the A-B-C methods for skill 
development this month! 

ABC 
Activator Behavior Consequence 

The Activator: Observe 

what happens immediately before 
a behavior. The stimulus that pre- 
cedes the behavior often affects the 
behavior. If you improve the ac- 
tivator you may be able to speed 
learning of new skills. 

The Behavior: When the 
child attempts a skill, we see “the 
behavior.” Skill learning be- 
haviors include holding a hand- 
stand, “hitting” a routine, practic- 
ing many repetitions in a short 
time span, pointing toes, and any 
other observable response a child 
makes. To call what the child does 
a “behavior” it must be something 
you can see. Note: You cannot deal 
with abstractions like “talent,” 
“drive,” or “intelligence” with the 
A-B-C model. 

The Consequence: Observe 
what happens immediately after 
a behavior. The event that follows 
a behavior usually affects the be- 
havior in the future. Therefore, if 
you improve the consequence you 
can often speed up the learning 
process. 

Improving the Activator: 
Things that “Activate” skill suc- 
cess include: 

Setting Achievable Goals: 
It is essential for the instructor to 
individualize for each student 
within the group, presenting dif- 
ferent students with different 
specific goals. The following 
techniques, drawn from behavioral 
research, offer some ideas for 


breaking skills down so that suc- 
cess will follow: 

“Chaining.” Break the trick 
into separate skill segments or 
elements, then “chain” segments 
into complete skills or elements 
into routines. 

“Shaping.” Ask students for 
small improvements or “succes- 
sive approximations” towards the 
skill goal. To use “shaping” the 
teacher finds a skill that the stu- 
dent can already do and teaches 
by changing the skill in very small 
steps until itbecomesa new skill. 

Other ways to provide good 
“activators” include: 



Don't immobilize a child who is 
learning with a reprimand — 
use "activators” and praise in- 
stead. 

Visual Activators: Use 

marks that students can see which 
communicate what to do. 

Example; Hold a hula hoop 
around a small child jumping on 
the tramp to help the child see the 
“boundaries” of the center of the 
trampoline. 

Example; Using masking 
tape, mark a grid on your mat to 
help cue students to travel back- 
ward on flip flops. 

Physical Activators: Use 
special equipment such as inclines 
and pi ts to increase success rates. 

Example; A “pit” allows the 
gymnast to concentrate mainly on 
the aerial phase of his manuever 
by reducing the impact of landing. 
Ffeep in mind, however, that the 


gymnast must be able to correctly 
execute the skill before you rely 
on a “pit.” No landing surface will 
eliminate the risk of catastrophic 
injury should a gymnast land im- 
properly on the head or neck area! 

Take care not to rely on spot- 
ting too much while instructing — 
it can actually slow down skill 
acquisition if used incorrectly. 
Usually, it is better to present 
skills in the form of tightly-knit 
progressions which allow the 
student to learn without being 
manipulated (“active learning” 
methods) than to rely on carrying 
students through tricks (“passive 
learning” methods). 

Verbal Activators: Give 

clear instructions — concrete de- 
scriptions in short, one part 
sentences 

Ups; 

— Use concrete terms (things 
a child can easily visualize) in- 
stead of abstractions. (“Put your 
nose to the bar” is concrete. “Keep 
your arms flexed” is abstract.) 

— Try not to get too carried 
away with your verbal analysis of 
the skill. Remember that no 
matter how valid your biome- 
chanical analysis, most students 
cannot process (convert verbal in- 
structions to motion) more than one 
or two simple instructions. Long 
complex discussions waste the gym- 
nast’s time. 

Demonstrations: It can help 
to show the gymnast what you ex- 
pect. Some students are “visual 
learners” — they can “process” vis- 
ual instructions more easily than 
verbal instructions. A particularly 
effective way to use demonstrations 
as activators is to use the “wrong 
way-right way” approach. The in- 
structor demonstrates a common 
error, and then demonstrates the 
correction of the error. TOong way- 
right way demonstrations can take 
very little time and provide a great 
deal of information to students. 

Remember: You can increase 
success rates for children who are 
learning new skills by improving 
the activators! 
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Changing The Conse- 
quence: 

“Feedback Is The Breakfast Of 
Champions." There are two kinds 
of consequences you can provide: 

1) Praise (reinforcement of 
correct prefonnance. Guidelines for 
using praise: 

a. Be specific: 

b. Ma^ it immediate; 

c. Show your feelings. 

Wrong: "Jenny, that was 

great!" 

Right “All Right! Jenny, you 
travelled back and you fully 
extended those powerful legs. How 
I do like to see a flip flop done 
correctly!" 

2) Reprimands: By giving 
a reprimand after an incorrect per- 
formance you can improve perfor- 
mance if you follow these 
guidelines; 

a. Never reprimand a learner; 
— it immobilizes them and makes 
them feel even more insecure. Use 
reprimands only when you know 
the gymnast has correctly per- 
formed in the past and has already 
mastered the goal. Reprimands do 
not teach students to perform well, 
they only help students who have 
already mastered the skills use 
what they already know. Re- 
member, when a gymnast who is 
still learning makes a mistake, use 
“activators” to correct the problem. 
When the gymnast can do the skill 
correctly, but makes mistakes any- 
way, reprimands can help. 

b. Make reprimands specific; 

c. Make reprimands immed- 
iate; 

d. Provide the gymnast with 
support while issuinga 
reprimand. 

e. 7k// the gymnast what to do 
instead of what not to do. 

Example; “Aaron, your legs 
were bent on all of those kips. I 
know you can do kips with straight 
legs, I have seen you. So straighten 
those legs! I want to see 10 more 
kips, with straight legs. Now get 
back up there and show me what 
you are capable of. . . impress me!” 


Summary: To help your 
gymnasts learn skills quickly and 
easily, become aware of the ac- 
tivators and the consequences that 
control the learning of the skill. 
By working on improving the “A- 
B-C’s” of teaching, you set your stu- 
dents up for success! 

This .series of articles has 
been contributed by SPORTAS- 
TIKS INC., a franchised system of 


gymnastics center operations. In- 
formation is designed especially for 
gymnastics teachers — to help each 
instructor get the MOST out of each 
communication with young gym- 
nasts. For information on investing 
in your own SPORTASTIKS Gym- 
nastics Center, Call 1-800-255- 
2255 ext. 1290 SPORTASTIKS 
INC. 


When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music should be too. 


We produce music 
to give you the 
W2_u^^m.^mnfidence 
hampiohs,. 



// 

M /Choreography also 

/designed for our music. 
a ^1986 Demo Tapes $5.00. 

Elite . . 

Expressions^ 

2201 Shad Court. Naples. Ft 33962 
('813/775-2921 
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IGNATOVA RETAINS 
TITLE AT STUDENSKA 
TRIBUNA 

By Jolie Barretta 


T he Studenska 
Tribuna/Julietta 
Chichmanova 
tournament held 
in Bulgaria in 
May was once 
again a victory 
for Lilia Ignatova of Bul- 
garia. 

Tbvetomira Filipova, 
Kameliya and Adriana 
Dounasvka, Elizabeta 
Koleva. Mariela Pacha- 
lieva, Elbena Dimitrova, 
and Julia Moumdgieva 
gave beautiful perfor- 
mances throughout the 
competition, delighting 
their home audiences. In 
third place was Bianca 
Dittridi of the German 
Democratic Republic. She 


had some shaky perfor- 
mances the firet day of 
competition, but came 
back strong in the finals 
after capturing the bronze 
to perform beautifully in 
the finals. 

The strong rivalry 
between the Russian and 
Bulgarian gymnasts was 
evident. The body prepa- 
ration of both countries 
is excellent, yet the basic 
approach to the interpre- 
tation of the sport differs. 
The Russian gymnasts 
have a classical style, 
showing an extreme 
amplitude and a basic 
push toward simplicity 
and elegance. The Bulga- 
rians are innovative, 


modem, and complicated 
in their exercises. 

Innovative with 
music as well as move- 
ment, the Bulgarians 
gave a lovely surprise 
from Ignatova with a new 
ball routine, performed 
in the finals only, to a 
human voice. 

Velitchka Boneva 
used two unexpected 
pieces of music as well. A 
drum for her ribbon exer- 
cise, and a harmonica for 
her ball. 

The day before the 
competition, the Bulga- 
rian gymnasts were chal- 
lenged by a control com- 


petition. It seemed that 
this competition was 
more stressful than the 
actual tournament, since 
each of the girls wanted 
to be selected to compete 
for their country. The 
American Delegation - 
Helena Greathouse, 
Jolie Barretta, Irina 
Rubenshtein and Eliza- 
beth Cull - were invited 
to watch this contest. 

Both Rubenshtein 
and Cull were well liked 
by the Bulgarian audi- 
ence, and this reception 
indicates that our level of 
excellence is increasing 
each year. 


STUDENSKA TRUBUNA/JULIEHA CHICHMANOVA 



GDR 9.750 9 82! 


9.300 9.22S B.92S 9.025 


VIII GRAND PRIX OF 
DEBRECEN/HELIA CUP 
FEATURES FUTURE 
RYHTHMIC STARS 


Jolie Barretta 


By 

T he United States 
participated in 
a most elegant 
competition fea- 
turing Austria, 
Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Canada, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany IGDR). Italy, 
Korea (PRK), Poland, 
Romania, USA, USSR, 
Yugoslavia, and Hun- 
gary. It was held in De- 
brecen, Hungary in May. 

Svetomira Pilipova 
of Bulgaria, who won the 
all-around title, clearly 
demonstrated the most 
polished presentation. 


Her exercises were per- 
formed with an ease that 
allowed the spectator to 
be drawn into the drama 
of the routines. 

In the rope event, 
the two outstanding per- 
formers were Andrea 
Sinko, and Kang Yong 
Ran. They both showed 
wondeiftil endurance with 
non-stop motion through- 
out the I’outine. 

Highly athletic, with 
a difficult ball routine 
was Russian gymnast 
Bogdana Tarasova. Her 
amplitude was evident in 
a very high-risk begin- 


ning. It is done entirely 
on one leg with extreme 
control. 

Elizabeth Koleva also 
showed a wonderful ball 
routine, showing similar 
control and flexibility at 
the end of her ball 
routine. Simone Teuber 
also showed some origi- 
nal elements. With her 
captivating style, she 
will be someone to watch 
in the future. 

Outstanding on 
clubs were Rlipova, Sinko, 
and Tarasova. Turak of 


Hungary also showed an 
interesting composition 

Elizabeth Koleva 
was exceptionally origi- 
nal with a ribbon exer- 
cise performed to the Bul- 
garian clarinet. 

Irina Rubenshtein 
of the U.S. placed 15th in 
clubs, an exciting ac- 
complishment, since this 
was her first interna- 
tional competition as an 
individual. Elizabeth Cull 
of the U.S. had her best 
event with the ball in her 
first international com- 
petition. 


VIII Grand Prix Of Debrecen/Helia Cup 



All-Around Rnals 


HUN 9900 9.725 


9.650 9 450 9.27! 

9.475 9.525 9.351 


S.975 8 900 9.22! 


38.475 

38.350 

38.175 

37950 

37.875 

37.te0 

37.626 

36.025 
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Continued from page 5 

At the USGF Congress ban- 
quet, we acknowledged another in- 
dividual for his service to gymnas- 
tics. This gentleman did not at- 
tend many gymnastics competi- 
tions yet he has had a profound 
impact on the sport. As an en- 
gineer for American Athletic, Inc. 
during the past ten years, he has 
been involved in developing many 
gymnastics products that have di- 
rectly affected the way that our 
sport is performed. His ac- 
complishments include the first 
synthetic vaulting boards, the 
fiberglass women’s uneven bar 
rail, the spring floor, the padded 
aluminum balance beam, the 
fiberglass ring, and other signifi- 
cant innovations. Richard “Dick" 
Grosser is another unsung hero. 
Without notice and praise, he 
worked hard during his thirteen 
years of employment with Amer- 
ican Athletic for the benefit of 
gymnastics. We lost Dick Grosser 
to cancer last Spring. An award 
was presented in Dick’s memory, 
hopefully to recognize other people 
like Dick who have made signifi- 
cant contributions and continue to 
do so without notice or praise. The 
first annual award went to Bill 
Sands at the University of Utah. 
Bill’s tireless efforts in the area of 
coaching and research continue to 
help and develop our coaches and 
athletes all across the United 
States. Bill’s reward is like so 
many others; when he sees the 
athletes progress and the sport 
continue to grow. Although we 
could never recognize all of the vol- 
unteers, it is our hopie that you will 
stand along side of the people like 
Dick Grosser and Bill Sands when 
we say, “Thank you and we salute 
you for a job well done.’’ 



FLOOR 


Continued from page LO 

Sports Fitness magazine, in 
a recent article, stated “another 
major feature distinguishing the 
Soviet sports school is the caliber 
of the coaches. They are the key 
elements that make the system 
work. Coaching is a very scientific, 
highly developed and respected 
profession in the Soviet Union, and 
competition to become a top coach 
is fierce.” 

The article goes on to say, 
“Each coach must have been a 
highly ranked athlete . . . undergo 
tough scholastic requirements . . . 
be vei’y well versed in child psycho- 
logy, child and teenage anatomy, 
physiology they must be know- 

ledgeable in motor learning . . . 
and they must be outstanding 
teachers. 

“In essence, the youngsters 
who attend the sports schools get 
the best available teaching and 
training from the very earliest 
years." 

Currently, the international 
program of the American gymnas- 
tics community appears to be in a 
slump. Finishes in Montreal, Mos- 
cow, the Pacific Alliance meet, 
World Cup, and various interna- 
tional invitationals will attest to 
this fact. A continued downward 
direction will have extremely det- 
rimental effects on the entire gym- 
nastics community in the U.S. un- 
less a reversal is soon seen. With 
the NCAA only two or three 
schools away from dropping men’s 
gymnastics (unless the Champion- 
ship meet is self-sustaining); with 
the already lost NCAA Division II- 
III men’s and women’s programs; 
the diminishing high school prog- 
rams and other losses, the private 
clubs and the programs remaining 
cannot afford to lose the impact 
that success in Rotterdam. Seoul 
and other areas will have on our 
program. 

While it appears that this 
has turned into another “one for 
the Gipper,” that is not the intent. 
Once again, it is time to take stock; 
to renew our commitment to our 
young athletes, to our own 


philosophies, to ourselves. It is 
time to “stand and deliver." Next 
year at the World Championships, 
our placement will determine: 

a. If we appear in the Olympic 
Games. 

b. What round we compete in. 

c. Potentially, how well we will do 
in Seoul. 

Many nations are already 
counting us out. They say that we 
always say, “Wait 'til next year." I 
believe in the coaches, the athletes 
and the programs in this country. 
We can make a difference and we 
must do it next year, because . . . 
NEXT YEAR IS HERE. 
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REPORT 

Continued from page 37 

able U complete Final Trials due to in- 

I. The procedures indicated are Tor de- 
termining a gymnast's score from 
Ihe TVials competition if she is un. 
able Ui eumpleie the second day oI 

a Ifa gymnast is notable to com- 
plete her first event, her score 
from day <me of the trials v.'iU 

only one ID event, the score she 
obtained in the first event will 
be multiplied by fouridl. 
c. Ifa gymnast is able to complete 


she obtained in the HtsL three 



2. Should the gymnast be unoble to 
complete both the Gist and second 
days of competition, the all-around 

ships of the USA will be multiplied 
by three 131 to derive the overall 
Ti-iala ranking score. 
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Introducing the First 
Leather Gymnastics 
Shoe for Men and 
Women Gymnasts! 

Featuring,,. 

• Soft Off-White Leather 

• Tough Rubber Soles 

• Reinforced Nylon Seams 

• Constructed Elastic Top 

• Excellent for Floor 
and Apparatus Work 

GYMNASTIX 

Gives You the Winning Edge. 


Available in sizes 4-8. 

For best possible fit, trace an outline 
of your foot onto a piece of paper. 
Indicate your street shoe size and 
your sex on the coupon as these are 
unisex shoes. 


Send payment to GYMNASTIX. Inc . 

51 Park Street, Buffalo, New York 14201 



Method ol Payment 0 Check □ Money Order 
Y'Sa |C8j WasterCharge 


Acct#- 


Expiracion Oate. 
Signature 
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UNIQUE SILK SCREENED 


T-SHIRTS 


A - DEFINITION 

While Lellers/Red Shirt 


\ gym-nast (j'lTi-neist) Noun per- / 
\ taining to female of species. 1. ' 

1 expert in gymnastics (Le.) one | 

■ whose parents work twojobs to j 
pay for private lessons. 2. one I 
who performs well under stress 
(i.e.) competes calmly before 
crowds yet suffers anxiety dur- 
ing school tests. 3. one who is 
well coordinated (i.e.) has the 
ability to balance body on nar- 
row beam yet cannot bend over 
to pick up clothes off floor of her 
i. 4. wearer of proper ath- 
letic attire (i.e.) has new body 
suit for each day of practice. 


F - SWING 

Black Letlers/Pink Shirt 






SWINB 

WITH A GYMNAST 


C - PRAYER 

Black Lelters/Pink Shirt 


D - EXCUSE 

White Letters/Blue Shirt 


The Gymnosf Prayer 
^ofe) aa 3 fcnrm up for tl^ia riEEt, 

3 pray mg compEtition 3 can bEat. 

Anb if 3 fait amibat tt|E cfjecrB, 

3 prag 3 can tjolb bach mg tears, 
jAnb one more Itiing aucccBa or not, 
3 prag ll)E creator of the beam be ahot! 




‘^ACk 


BARS WERENT SET RIGHT' RfPPCD Ohl rA® 
VAULT RUN WAS TOO SHORT ^ARs 

WAS TOO TIGHT 

FLOOR MUSIC TOO LOW 

rBOUriAC «JAI/r- 


LEOTARD Was TOO 7 


-OOR MUSIC TOO LOW " ' FOTGOT^LUCKY STUFFED ANIMAL 

CROWDS MAKE ME NERVOUS JUDGES DON'T KNOW TALENT 
FORGOT floor HAD NO SPRING 

beam Was '^^'-'-ed wrong v 


NAME; 

ADDRESS; 

STATE: ZIP: 

TELEPHONE: 

ORDER BLANK 

STYLE NO. SIZE QUANT. AMOUNT 


TOTAI 

Postage & handling ^ 

: residents add tax 

TOTAL ENCLOSED 



SIZES: Child 10-12. 14-16 
Adult Small, Medium, Large 
All Shirts 50/50 -Made in U.S.A. 


GYMNASTUFF 
185 Thunder Road 
Holbrook, N.Y. 11741 
(516) 472-3074 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE 


B - GO FOR IT 

Red Letlers/White Shht 



H - MOVE OVER 

Black Letters/Red Shirt 
(available in 1012 and 14-16 ONLY) 



MARY LOU 


J - BUSTER 

White Letters/Blue Shirt 



THE 

BATTLE 


H E 


By Dr. Carolyn Cody 
and Cynthia Howell 

T he word batte- 
ment is dance 
terminology for 
kick. In gym- 
nastics the kick 
may be executed 
as a balance 
skill which shows flexi- 
bility or as preparation 
for a locomotor or tum- 
bling series. When used 
a balance skill, the 
gymnast must have her 
eight centered over the 


BATTEMENT 



ball of the support foot, 
and thus be “in balance." 
When the kick is used as 
preparation for tumbling 
or a locomotor pass, the 
forward lift of the leg 
serves to pull the body 
forward, off balance, and 
thus initiate forward 
momentum. 

What does the bat- 
tement (pronounced baht 
mah) have to do with 
you? If it is being exe- 
cuted incorrectly, it is re- 
ceiving deductions in 
your routine. Poorly exe- 
cuted skills also cost you 
in terms of extra energy 
expenditure. With a few 
hints on correct tech- 
nique, the battementwill 
become a complement to 
routines instead of a bat- 
tle that must be over- 
come prior to tumbling or 
dance passes. 

During execution of 
a battement, the body 
forms two distinct 
straight lines. These 
lines are what judges 
view and evaluate. The 



first line is formed by the 
support leg, torso and 
head. The line begins 
with a fiat foot or relevee 
(on toe), followed by a 
straight knee, a long and 
upright back and, finally, 
the head supported on 
top of the torso. The 
second line 
ated by the 
kicking 
leg. 


This line 
should he straight 
from the hip socket 
to the point of the toe. 

Errors in the batte- 
ment occur as a result of 
failure to maintain these 
two straight lines. The 
most common errors, and 
those most difficult to 
correct, occur in the line 
formed by the support 
leg, the torso and the 
head. It is difficult to 
have an error in only one 
body part or line seg- 
ment. When the knee of 
the support leg bends, 
what most often follows 
is a corresponding break 
at the waist, followed by 
a dropping forward of the 
chest and head. This par- 
ticular error often occurs 
when the gymnast lacks 
adequate flexibility or 
when she is attempting 
to kick higher than her 
flexibility will allow. Er- 
rors in alignment of the 
kicking leg, a bent knee 
and/or flexed foot, tend to 
be the result of sloppy 
performance and lack of 
concentration. These er- 
rors can be corrected 
with minor effort on the 
gymnast’s part. 


The deductions for 
the kick, a rather easy 
skill, can be hefty. Poor 
alignment on the kick 
can range from .2-. 4; lack 
of flexibility in skills can 
be up to .2. If this is fol- 
lowed by a loss of bal- 
ance, which often results 
from poor alignment, the 
total deduction for a poor 
kick can be much higher, 

Tb perform the bat- 
tement without error a 
few hints may be helpful. 
First, use the floor as re- 
sistance. Push or brush 
the foot along the floor. 

When the foot loses 
contact, continue the 
momentum initiated 
/ to the height of the 
kick. This method 
avoids overuse of 
the quadricep muscles. 
Using the quads also re- 
quires the gymnast to do 
more work to lift the leg, 
Enei^ should be saved 
for the tumbling pass. 
The battement should be 
a breath catching mo- 
ment in the routine, not 
a task. 

After using the 
floor for resistance try 
this imagery as an aid. 
Imagine that you are 
sending energy (a laser 
beam if you wish) out of 
the top of the head and 
out of the toe of the kick- 
ing leg. Energy can travel 
through a straight chan- 
nel, but will be cut off 
if the line of the body is 
bent. 

Putting both meth- 
ods together should result 
in an eye-appealing skill 
or preparation, instead of 
a costly deduction. Prac- 
ticing perfect form in a 
battement can only be a 
benefit to the gymnast, 
and that’s half the battle. 


Doe Yamashiro of 
SCATb is very straight 
with her battement. 
(USGF photo ® 

1986 by Dave Black). 
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The new Pad Drill Video will help you score higher by improving your basic form. Developed by Greg Marsden (above), 
coach of six consecutive national collegiate championship teams. Demonstrated by Megan Marsden (insert), twice 
national collegiate all-arourul champion. 


“ New Video from Greg Marsden will help 
improve your performance in every event.” 


First in series 

G reg Marsden credits much of his 
success to the fact that so many 
talented coaches and athletes have taught 
their techniques to him. He has collected, 
organized, developed, and polished these 
techniques — and now they’re becoming 
available to you ON VIDEO. 

Mountain West Video is pleased to offer 
the first in a series of gymnastic tapes from 
Greg and Megan Marsden: 

The Pad Drill 

The Pad Drill is an approach to warming 
up which uses eight specific gymnastic 
positions in a wide variety of exercises. It 
can be done individually or by the whole 
For credit card orders only call: 

1 - 800 - 255-8989 Ext 4545 


team as a group and takes about seven 
minutes to perform. (At the b^inning of 
the video, Greg and Megan take time to 
demonstrate each basic position in detail to 
help you get started). 

The Pad Drill can be done by every 
gymnast from the beginner to the elite. 
Greg Marsden, who has coached six con- 
secutive national championship teams, 
employs the Pad Drill in every practice 
session — and has for years. 

A gymnastic exercise routine that uses all 
the basic body positions repeatedly, helps 
to make these positions almost “second 
nature” — during practice and during 
competition. 


So order your copy of the Marsden tape 
now for improved gymnastic performance. 
We guarantee complete satisfaction, or 
we’ll give you a full cash refund.* 

I Only S49.9S for this rewarding video. 

(We pay postage within U.S.A.) 

I Name 

I Address 

City 

Stale Zip 

] Form of payment 

□ Check □ Money Order □ VISA □ Mastercard 

' Card # 

I Expiration Date 

I Signature 

Please make checks payable to: 
Mountain West - Pad Drill 
I P.O. Box 222 
I S.LC., Utah 84110 


□ VHS 



THE BALANCE BEAM. 


The amkemnsof a natuml athlete always bef(tns with 
the thrill of the rnallenge. The challenge of trying, the 
challenge of doing. That's why McDonald’s*is proud to 
be a sponsor of youth and amateur sports. Everywhere. 

NOTJVSr BETTER ATHLETES. AA 
BETTER KIDS. IJLL 





